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Chronicle 


Home News.—President Hoover began his tour of 
speeches by speaking in Cleveland on October 2 to the an- 
nual convention of the American Bankers Association. He 
was generally optimistic and claimed that 
the larger part of American income had 
not been affected by the current depres- 
sion. He admitted, however, that world depression had 
caused the difficulties in disposing of our surplus, but 
claimed that substantial recovery can be made in domestic 
markets alone. In Boston, the President addressed the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor on Oc- 
tober 6, and while admitting the existence of an unemploy- 
ment crisis, due largely to technological changes, he asked 
the cooperation of labor in tiding over the difficulties. 
The same day he spoke to the American Legion in con- 
vention and inveighed against both pacifism and militar- 
ism. In his fourth speech, at King’s Mountain, N. C., 
on October 7, before a very large crowd, he set forth the 
doctrines which are destructive of the American system 
and particularly attacked both Bolshevism and dictator- 
ship, and made an appeal for the conservation of Ameri- 
can ideals. 

Ambassador Morrow was succeeded in his post at Mexi- 
co City by J. Reuben Clark, of Utah. Mr. Clark had had 


Presidential 
Activities 
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a long service in the diplomatic corps, but recently was a 
private secretary to Mr. Morrow. He 
was chiefly instrumental in finding the 
formula by which the American Govern- 
ment accepted Mexico’s contentions in the oil dispute.——— 
The revolution in Brazil caused considerable anxiety in 
Washington. It was not known whether a change in the 
Federal Government was aimed at or whether the actual 
disruption of the Republic was to result. In the latter 
case fear was expressed that the very large bond issues 
held in this country would be repudiated.———The hands- 
off policy of the American Government in Cuba was an- 
nounced and in spite of that the situation there caused 
anxiety, particularly since the constitutional guarantees 
had been suspended. It was understood that American 
intervention would protect Cuba’s independence only. 


Latin 
American 
Relations 


Austria.—On October 2, a Heimwehr (Fascist) com- 
munique signed by Prince Ernest Rudiger von Starhem- 
berg, Minister of the Interior in the Vaugoin minority 
Government, threatened the creation of 
a dictatorship if a Socialist majority 
should be returned at the general elec- 
tions, November 9. The Fascists announced that they 
intended to stay in office no matter what the results of 
the elections were. Great excitement followed this pro- 
clamation and Socialist newspapers raised the cry of 
“treason.” So unfavorable was the public reaction that 
the Prince was forced to modify his statement the very 
next day. He said that the communique was misunder- 
stood and that the Fascists had no intention of fostering 
a revolt. Chancellor Vaugoin, too, was forced to step in 
with an explanation. He characterized the communique 
as due to nervous strain in face of the approaching elec- 
tions. He said that his Government would maintain order 
and legality and pointed to the fact that the elections had 
already been ordered as proof of this. Msgr. Seipel, 
Foreign Minister, in reply to anxious representatives of 
the great Powers who had questioned him about the Fas- 
cist proclamation and the danger of a dictatorship, re- 
peated, in effect, the Chancellor’s assurances that it was 
merely pre-election talk. 


Fascist 
Proclamation 


Brazil.—The revolution which broke out simultaneously 
in three of the Brazilian States spread rapidly and de- 
veloped into a civil war that, according to the insurgents, 
would be fought to the finish. The three 
States that first rebelled against the Fed- 
eral Government, in a concerted action, 
were Rio Grande do Sul, in the extreme south, Minas 


Civil War 
Proclaimed 
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Geraes, in the center and neighboring Rio de Janeiro, and 
Parahyba, in the north. Later, Santa Catharina and 
Parana, adjoining Rio Grande do Sul, joined the revolu- 
tionists ; five other States were reported in sympathy. The 
remaining ten States were regarded as loyal to the Federal 
Government. The revolutionary movement was strongest 
in Rio Grande; the State Government turned rebel, and 
the State troops, swelled by volunteers and conscripts, 
were joined by some Federal regiments; thus was must- 
ered an army estimated at 80,000 men. This army, in sev- 
eral detachments, began a march northward against the 
State of Sao Paulo, the stronghold of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ; the objective of the rebel forces was the capital, 
Rio de Janeiro. In the north, the revolutionists, after 
hard fighting, took possession of the State of Pernam- 
buco. Meanwhile, the Federal Government declared a 
complete state of martial law in the affected areas, and a 
modified form in all other States; strict censorship was 
invoked and communications were cut off on railways 
and telegraph lines. Troops were assembled and detach- 
ments were sent off against the weaker rebels in Minas 
Geraes. Preparations were also made to send an army to 
meet the revolutionists advancing threateningly from Rio 
Grande. 

The revolutionary movement had been smoldering for 
several months. In the elections last March, the Con- 
servative candidate, Julio Prestes, from Sao Paulo, de- 
feated the Liberal, Getulio Vargas, of 
Rio Grande do Sul. The Liberals 
charged the President, Washington Luiz, 
with manipulating the elections so that he could still 
control the Government through Dr. Prestes. The present 
rebellion and appeal to arms was apparently led by the 
defeated candidate, Getulio Vargas, in Rio Grande. As 
described by the revolutionists, the uprising had for its 
object the prevention of the inauguration of Dr. Prestes, 
the overthrow of the power of President Luiz, and the 
establishment of a Provisional Government until new 
elections may be made. 


Causes of 
Revolution 


Bulgaria.—The betrothal of Princess Giovanna, third 
daughter of King Victor Emmanuel and Queen Elena of 
Italy, to King Boris of Bulgaria, was officially announced 
in Rome, on October 3. The Princess 
is twenty-three years old, and the King 
thirty-six. The announcement was her- 
alded with joy in both countries. The Osservatore Ro- 
mano, Vatican city newspaper, denied a rumor to the ef- 
fect that a dispensation for the mixed marriage—since 
King Boris belongs to the Orthodox Church—had either 
been asked of or granted by Pope Pius XI, to allow the 
oldest son, or future Crown Prince, to be brought up in 
the Orthodox Church. The Osservatore added that there 
could be no question of any derogation from the universal 
rule that all children of a Catholic marriage must be 
brought up in the Catholic Faith. Nothing further con- 
cerning a dispensation was made known. 


The King’s 
Engagement 


Cuba.—As a result of riots on September 30, in which 
one person was killed and a dozen others, including six 
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policemen, were wounded, President Machado asked 
Congress, October 2, to pass a law sus- 


Government , rigee ; 
Powers pending constitutional guarantees until 
Extended after the elections to be held on Novem- 


ber 1. After some opposition, led in the Senate by Dr. 
José Manuel Cortina, of the Popular party, and in the 
House, by Carlos Manuel de la Cruz, of the Conservative 
party, Congress granted the President’s request on October 
4. This measure placed the country under what prac- 
tically amounted to military rule. It gave the President 
the right to curb freedom of the press, to deny the right 
of free assembly, ban public speeches, prevent changes 
of domicile, and to take military steps to enforce law and 
order. It was thought that the measure would be ap- 
plied only to Havana and the surroundnig territory, al- 
though the President was given power to extend it to 
the rest of the country if it became necessary. It was 
not until October 7 that the President first exercised the 
power given him, to suppress the issues of two weekly 
papers, La Semana and Karikata. According to reports, 
one newsboy was killed by police and others wounded in 
the attempt to prevent these papers from reaching the 
public. However, no Government confirmation of the 
killing could be obtained. 

Although the immediate cause of the disturbances in 
Cuba seemed to be the economic depression, the Govern- 
ment and its opponents had their own explanations to of- 
fer. One of the most influential op- 
ponents of the Government, Dr. Cosme 
de la Torriente, former President of the 
League of Nations and former Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, claimed that the suspension of constitutional guar- 
antees was an attempt on the part of the Machado Gov- 
ernment to perpetuate itself in office illegally, and to sup- 
press the Nationalist movement. He claimed that between 
seventy and eighty per cent of the Cuban populace dis- 
approved of the Machado regime and appealed to the 
United States to remain neutral and not to make use of 
the Platt amendment to keep that regime in office. On 
the other hand, the President, at a great demonstration 
held at the Presidential palace on October 8, denied that 
he had acted as a dictator and affirmed that the measures 
he had taken were necessary to preserve peace in the 
country and insure orderly elections in November. Con- 
tradicting rumors to the contrary, he declared that the 
army and navy were loyal to the Government. This last 
statement of the President seemed to be confirmed by the 
Nationalists themselves, who claimed that there would be 
a rebellion except for the fact that the President controlled 
a powerful army that could instantly stop any uprising. 


Political 
Conflict 


Finland.—In the general elections just concluded, the 
Lapua, or Fascist party, gained an overwhelming major- 
ity. The issue of the election was that of passing legisla- 
tion which would outlaw Communism in 
Finland. The Fascist parties polled 396,- 
500 votes out of a total of 712,000, 
against the Social Democrats and Communists. In Par- 
liament, the Lapua will have 144 representatives and the 
Opposition will number 66. Before the election, the 


Fascist 
Victory 
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Lapua secured legislation to prevent the Communists from 
presenting any candidates. The proposed measures, about 
which the election was fought, would make it illegal for 
a Communist to sit in Parliament or hold any public of- 
fice ; they would also authorize the Government, without 
reference to Parliament, to take up any measures deemed 
necessary for the protection of the State, even though 
these measures were contrary to the established Consti- 
tution. 


France.—Crop reports at the beginning of October in- 
dicated a shortage of wheat under consumption needs for 
the coming year of close to 90,000,000 bushels. This 

was interpreted as an indication that the 
Varia recent flow of gold, which had brought 

the reserve in the country close to $2,- 
000,000,000, would be changed to a flow of grain, with 
the foreign credits being diverted to its purchase rather 
than to accumulating gold. Minister of Agriculture Fer- 
nand David announced that the farmer, the largest pro- 
ducer of wealth in France, needed protection from the 
competition of foreign markets, and that the Government 
was considering a widespread increase in the tariff on 
agricultural products. Ambassador Edge, planning to 
sail for the United States on October 16, had long inter- 
views with Premier Tardieu, Foreign Minister Briand, 
and Minister of Commerce Flandin. M. Briand’s for- 
eign policy, criticized in a large section of the press and 
in public speeches by prominent leaders since the German 
elections, received a new mark of approval in a com- 
munique issued after a Cabinet meeting on October 3, 
which stated that the Council of Ministers “ thanked the 
French delegation at Geneva for the manner in which it 
had successfully supported the policies the Government 
had entrusted to it.” 








Great Britain.—At the first plenary session, on Oc- 
tober 8, after the opening of the Imperial Conference 
meeting in London, R. H. Bennett, Prime Minister of 

Canada, presented the Canadian view on 
ee cel the necessity of preferential trade agree- 

ments between the units of the British 
Commonwealth in order to improve inter-imperial eco- 
nomic relations. Using Canada as an illustration of his 
theory, he advocated the establishment of a tariff wall 
about the Empire and of preferential tariffs between the 
members of the Empire. He suggested that a ten-per- 
cent increase of the existing tariff rates be imposed on 
non-Empire goods; but he did not wish trade barriers 
of too great extent to be raised against outside nations. 
Within the Empire, he urged the advantage of prefer- 
ences. His plan was approved, with slight modifications, 
by the delegates of all the States attending the Confer- 
ence, by Premier Scullin of Australia, Prime Minister 
Forbes of New Zealand, Sir Richard Squires, Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland, Patrick McGilligan, Foreign 
Minister of the Irish Free State, Nicholas Havenga, Fi- 
nance Minister of Sonth Africa, and Sir Geoffrey Cor- 
bett, representing India. This unanimity among the Do- 
minions placed the MacDonald Ministry in an awkward 
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position. The Labor Cabinet inclined towards Free 
Trade; Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was violently opposed to Protection in any form; the 
other members, however, were supposed to be willing 
to compromise. Mr. Bennett’s proposals were regarded 
as a challenge to the Government of Great Britain, and 
a demand for conformity to the views of the Dominions. 
The committee on political and constitutional ques- 
tions under the chairmanship of Lord Sankey, the Lord 
Chancellor, considered several important questions, among 
them the status of the Governor General in the Dominions, 
the establishment of an Empire tribunal for the settle- 
ment of disputes between the members of the Common- 
wealth, and the right of appeal over the Supreme Courts 
of the Dominions to the Privy Council in London. 

Another tragedy was added to the history of aviation 
when the R-101, the largest of dirigibles, was totally de- 
stroyed on Sunday, October 5, at 2.08 a. m., three miles 
Cinsiens south of Beauvais, in northern France. 
Dirigible The R-101 was the sister ship to the R- 
Destroyed 100 that recently completed its transat- 
lantic flight. It was launched in October, 1929, but was 
remodeled, and the alterations were completed in August 
of this year. It left Cardington, England, at 7.37 p. m., 
October 4, bound for Karachi, India, on a trial trip look- 
ing to the establishment of regular service between Eng- 
land and India. Until the moment of the accident, the 
dirigible seems to have been working perfectly. But 
weather conditions were adverse, for a strong wind was 
blowing and there was a heavy rain. It was believed that 
the envelope was weighted down by rain; the ship was 
flying at the low altitude,of 500 feet, and suddenly dipped, 
despite the efforts to lift it; according to one account, it 
was drifting sideways; it struck a low-lying hill three 
times, then exploded and burst into flames which destroyed 
it completely. The exact cause of the accident had not 
been determined, at this writing, by the board of inquiry 
which began its investigations immediately. There were 
fifty-three persons on board the airship; forty-six of these 
perished, and of the seven who escaped four were seri- 
ously injured. Among the dead were several aviation ex- 
perts, including Lord Thomas, Minister of Air; Sir Sef- 
ton Brancker, Director of Civil Aviation; Commander 
R. B. B. Colmore, Director of Airship Development; 
Lieut. Col. V. C. Richmond, designer of the R-101, and 
others. Since the bodies were unable to be identified, they 
were buried in one grave. 





Greece.—Representatives from Jugoslavia, Rumania, 
Albania and Turkey assembled at Athens, on October 6, 
under the chairmanship of Premier Venizelos, for the first 

Balkan Conference. The delegates were 
yor 2 sent unofficially by their respective coun- 

tries. Observers were present from the 
United States, from Soviet Russia, and from the League 
of Nations. The aim of the Conference was the creation 
of such a close union between the Balkan States that war 
between them would be rendered impossible. The Balkan 
organization would work within the scope of the League 
of Nations. It would seek concerted economic effort. 
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Italy.—Premier Mussolini addressed the opening ses- 
sion of the meeting of the National Council of Corpora- 
tions (the Government arm for regulating relations of 
capital and labor), on October 1, with a 
speech in which he discussed the eco- 
nomic condition of Italy and the world. 
He admitted that conditions were not so favorable as they 
were a year ago, but gave it as his opinion that the worst 
was past, and that trade and industry were on the way to 
a revival, though this might not reach its full measure for 
three years. Only unforeseen events, such as war, could 
block the return of prosperity, he stated, adding that Italy 
was doing and would continue to do everything possible to 
prevent war. He assured his hearers that the Government 
was in touch with economic conditions throughout the na- 
tion, and was doing everything possible to bring them back 
to normal. He condemned unsound and dishonest promo- 
tion schemes, and promised that the utmost severity would 
be shown those guilty of fraudulent business practices. 


Mussolini 
Discusses 
Trade Conditions 


Rumania.—Premier Maniu, leader of the Peasants’ 
Party, resigned on October 6, after practically two years 
ot power, on grounds of ill health. The dynastic question 
was alleged as the reason for his fall, 
as well as party intrigues. M. Maniu 
advocated that King Carol effect a recon- 
ciliation with his wife, Helen, and have her crowned as 
Queen of Rumania; this, the King refused to do. Prof. 
George Mironescu, Foreign Minister in the Maniu Gov- 
ernment, was entrusted with the task of forming a new 
Cabinet. M. Manoilescu, friend of the King, was sharp- 
ly charged by M. Madgearu, Minister of Finance, with 
having by his intrigues caused the overthrow of the Maniu 
Government. 


Maniu Resigns 


Russia.—Compliments to Turkey and expressions of 
special friendship for the Turkish people followed the 
recent visit to Moscow of Tewfik Rushdi Bey, Turkish 
Foreign Minister. His visit, according 
to Jzvestiya for September 24, was 
simply the logical sequence of the 
agreements for political cooperation that had been entered 
into by the two Governments on December 17, 1925, and 
renewed in Paris four years later. European observers 
saw therein a plan to play off a combination with Ger- 
many, Turkey and Italy against France and the Little 
Entente countries. At the same time, the Life and Work 
Movement, for studying social problems of European 
Protestant churches, meeting recently at Chexbres, in 
Switzerland, reported bitter hostility on the part of the 
Soviet Government which appeared to regard its growth 
as a serious menace to Communism. 


Tewfik’s 
Visit 


Spain.—A further decline in the exchange rates on the 
peseta occurred during the first week in October, reaching 
the lowest point on October 8, when it was quoted at 9.96 


Bessie to the dollar. Finance Minister Julio 


at New 
Low Mark 


Wais ascribed the drop to exaggerated 
reports of political and labor troubles ap- 


pearing in the foreign press. 


The strike in Bilbao, ag- 
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gravated by radical labor agitators and republicans, was 
settled peaceably on October 5, and most of the workers 
resumed their posts the following day. No other serious 
strikes remained. Contrary to forecast, the opening of 
the universities was generally quiet, the only notable ex- 
ception being at Barcelona, where the students refused to 
attend classes unless they were conducted in Catalan. This 
the authorities refused, and the students continued to ab- 
sent themselves. 


League of Nations.—The eleventh Assembly of the 
League ended on October 4, in an atmosphere of great 
anxiety owing to a multitude of causes, the chief of them 
being : the depressed economic situation ; 
the recent nationalistic developments in 
Germany and Hungary, combined with 
the weakness of moderate elements, as in Great Britain; 
and the threats to world peace of the Soviet Government. 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood made a moving appeal for 
progress in the way of peace. M. Titulescu, however, the 
President of the Assembly, maintained a hopeful tone, 
and laid emphasis upon the League’s actual accomplish- 
ments, 

The sub-commission that the Assembly had appointed 
to revise the text submitted by the committee of jurists 
for the purpose of harmonizing the League Covenant 
with the Kellogg Pact, decided on Oc- 
tober 2 that they could not finish the job, 
and that they should adjourn the whole 
matter until the next Assembly. Several questions had so 
far proved insurmountable in this task; such as that of 
making the Kellogg Pact’s renunciation of war fit in with 
the undertakings for mutual aid of the Locarno and Little 
Entente treaties; and the question of how to provide a 
substitute for war in given cases. Great Britain obvious- 
ly objected to any widening of commitments by putting 
the sanction of the Covenant behind the Pact. There 
was also the difficulty caused by members of the League 
who had not signed the Pact; and of nations who had 
signed the Pact, as the "/nited States and Russia, but who 
were not members of the League. 


Close of 
Assembly 


Covenant 
Amendments 





Grace H. Sherwood will contribute to the next 
issue a real human-interest paper entitled “ Beg- 
gar Woman,” in which she entertains to tea a 
new species of professional worker. 

Leo Riordan writes for this week’s issue on 
a new aspect of the small-college football prob- 
lem from a business man’s point of view. Next 
week, in “ Big Team or Little Team?” he will 
complete the picture. 

A newspaper writer has discovered a country 
without a gang. It is France. Paul L. Blakely 
will tell all about it next week. 

Benjamin L. Masse will write another letter 
next week, but this time to a high-school senior, 
who contemplated going into law school without 
any full college course. 
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Mr. Hearst and Mrs. Owen 


VEN Mr. Hearst, whose notions of what a paternal 

Federal Government should do for the individual are 
sufficiently extreme, has no praise for the Department of 
Child and Home proposed by Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owens. 
He is sure that the lady’s intentions are good, but he feels 
that the chief effect of her proposal will be to make the 
idea of a Federal Department of Education somewhat 
ridiculous. 

We agree with Mr. Hearst that Mrs. Owens’ proposi- 
tion will do exactly what he thinks it will do. But we 
disagree with Mr. Hearst’s condemnation of the bill to 
create a Department of Child and Home. Every bill of 
this kind, it seems to us, throws into clear relief the initia- 
tive, proper pride, and independence which existed in the 
States at the time the Constitution was adopted, and 
which would be our political salvation today, could they 
be reestablished in all their pristine vigor. 

In his advocacy of the Federal Department of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Hearst is so frank that he must be regarded as 
a dubious asset by such groups as the National Educa- 
tion Association. He minces no words in demanding a 
Department with regulatory and coercive powers over the 
schools in the States. It is quite true that he also demands 
a Department which will vest control of the schools in 
the respective States. But in view of the improvements 
which he expects the Department to effect, that is mere 
lip service to a constitutional principle. The “ vigorous 
action” for which his Department is to be established 
means, if it means anything at all, a Department clothed 
with power to administer, supervise, and, in the end, con- 
trol, the educational interests of the several States. 

Meanwhile the Committee appointed by the President 
to study this matter has declined, in spite of what appears 
to be pressure on part of some private associations, to 
make any report. In this the Committee is wisely advised. 
No departure which involves the adoption of a philosophy 
wholly at variance with the original principles of the Con- 
stitution, or which inevitably thrusts the Federal Gov- 
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ernment into a new and vast field hitherto occupied ex- 
clusively by the several States, should be entered on unless 
the most searching investigation shows it to be absolutely 
necessary. Give the Committee time to do its work 
thoroughly, and then submit its findings for examination 
by the best minds of the country. An overnight decision 
by a political lobby would be a calamity. 


Williamstown Debunked 


HEN a publicity man becomes a public man his 
utility disappears. When a college becomes a part 
of a propaganda machine its influence begins to vanish 
also. The essence of success for a press agent is that the 
press suppress his name, and put forth his publicity as 
news; once his name and profession become publicly con- 
nected with it, his usefulness to his employers is at an 
end. As for the college, its purpose, among other things, 
is to supply facts on which thinking men can base con- 
clusions. When a college undertakes to supply the public 
impartially with facts on public questions, its enterprise 
is welcomed, and its conclusions are news; but when it 
turns over its deliberations to press agents, it is not news 
any longer, but propaganda. 

This unfortunate accident is what has happened at last, 
and it was long overdue, to the Williamstown Institute 
of Politics, conducted every summer by Williams College, 
under the chairmanship of President Harry Garfield. It 
has also happened that the same fate, also a little overdue, 
has overtaken a publicity man who has complacently al- 
lowed himself to be publicized as “ The Prince of Press 
Agents,” by name, Ivy Lee. William Loeb, Jr., son of 
the secretary of Theodore Roosevelt, has written the facts, 
and the Outlook and Independent had the courage to 
print them in last week’s issue. Mr. Loeb’s revelations 
will be a shock to the uninformed public, who have read 
the dignified news reports that come from Williamstown 
every August, but will be an old story to those who know 
the facts. 

These facts are that the Institute allowed itself to be 
turned over last summer in its sessions on Russia to a 
man who was known to be advocating recognition by our 
country of the Soviet Government, and who, moreover, 
was acknowledged to be advocating this policy, not as a 
personal conviction, but because he is paid to do it. Mr. 
Lee, according to Mr. Loeb, was made the chairman of the 
round table on Russia, apparently chose the speakers— 
nine for his own viewpoint, and one against it—and by 
his side remarks belittled the only speaker, Paul Scheffer, 
who dared to raise his voice to point out the truth on 
Russia. When he did all that, Mr. Lee may have thought 
he was earning his money from his employers, but he 
really, in the words of the sports writers, “ pulled a prize 
boner.” He made the fatal mistake of allowing the public 
to see the machinery. He made it worse, if possible, when 
the reports of the session, which usually come in mimeo- 
graphed form, were sent out from his own office, not from 
Williamstown, and nicely printed in a pretentious report. 

Now it need not be imagined that Ivy Lee’s own per- 
sonal convictions led him to take this risk with his pro- 
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fessional reputation; for a man, who “ represents” with 
the American press five or six foreign nations whose in- 
terests mutually clash, cannot afford to have convictions. 
Mr. Lee’s “ clients’ in the Russian matter are, of course, 
not the Russian Government, for he would hardly be so 
rash, but those great corporations who have been told that 
the price of enormous concessions in oil and other things 
in Russia is their success in bringing about the recognition 
of Russia by the United States. We understand that Mr. 
Lee is quite frank about this matter, and possibly his em- 
ployers—excuse the word, his clients—felt amply repaid 
by the bulk of the clippings accumulated, as did the un- 
happy utility interests who were exposed by the Caraway 
committee. But the next time, he will probably emulate his 
lesser competitor who managed to keep his name out of 
it when he engineered the President of the United States 
into a celebration for the power and light companies, and 
actually got our Government to print a special stamp for 
the occasion. Perhaps the incident will serve to put the 
public a little more on its guard against items which are 
served up by the papers as news but are really subtle at- 
tempts to influence its judgment. 


Investigating Lynching 


HE formation of a committee to investigate lynch- 
ing in all its aspects was followed almost imme- 
diately by an atrocious lynching in one of the Southern 
States. The event was unhappy, but it has served to stress 
the need of the study which the committee proposes to 
make. Nearly all its members are drawn from the: South; 
and while this fact indicates a desire on that part of the 
country to end these outbursts of savagery, it is to be 
hoped that other members will be added, so that all parts 
of the country may take part in the investigation. 

For, as has been observed by this Review on former 
occasions, the problem is not entirely local. The most 
deplorable exhibition of this form of mob rule that has 
occurred for many years took place only last summer in 
Indiana. The Negro is most commonly the victim, but the 
mob is not invariably led by color. It follows always a 
line that has been opened by some generations of such 
evil habits as hatred of some of God’s children because 
of their racial, social or religious differences. 
South the Negro is almost invariably the victim, because 
he has been set apart by the “ white trash,” of which a 
mob is invariably composed, as belonging by his very 
nature to an inferior class. Catholics, wherever they are 
few in number, are the victims of mobs, not indeed by 
lynching—at least not often since the bloody days of the 
Know Nothings—but by methods which just stop short 
of taking life. In other localities, men and women are 
treated with contumely, not because of personal faults, but 
simply because they are members of the Jewish race. 

It is, of course, quite obvious, that the spirit of lynching 
must be utterly extirpated, if the communities in which it 
now flourishes are to make any progress in the manners 
of civilized peoples. While, in our judgment, Federal 
legislation would not help to effect this purpose, and might 
easily hinder, prompt and ruthless action by the State 
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authorities seems imperative. The spectacle of a State 
calling upon every means at its disposal to ferret out and 
punish lynchers would undoubtedly have a_ beneficial 
effect. Unfortunately, in far too many instances some 
States have not only put forth the feeblest effort to pre- 
vent lynchings, but have shown themselves almost indif- 
ferent in vindicating outraged justice. 

But the real remedy for this, as for so many other fear- 
ful social and moral disorders, cannot be had at the hands 
of a legislature, valuable as the aid may be which the 
State can give. We trust that the committee will call 
competent investigators to survey the social and religious 
backgrounds of the communities disgraced by these 
murderous attacks upon individuals and the State. In 
many, and possibly in all, cases, it will be found these are 
the communities which refuse to give adequate support 
to the schools, and in which religion has been replaced by 
a repulsive mixture of hatred and superstition of which 
the chief ingredient is abhorrence of the Catholic Church. 

Proper publicity is necessary if a cure is to be effected. 
There is no State in the Union in which the criminal and 
the degraded elements are not far outnumbered by up- 
right men and women. Arouse them to the necessity of 
immediate missionary work in these barbarous districts, 
and we may hope that in time these rebellions will cease. 


The President on Government 


l* is reported that Mr. Hoover has long suffered under 
the implication that he has failed the American people 
in one of his most important functions, that of furnishing 
leadership to the rank and file, regardless of party. Ac- 
cordingly, in a lull when he felt that various annoying 
details of government, such as Prohibition, unemployment, 
farm relief and the tariff could be safely ignored, he set 
out on a tour, the avowed purpose of which was to supply 
the omission. 

In his speeches in Boston to the American Legion and 
to the American Federation of Labor, and in his address 
to the bankers’ convention in Cleveland, Mr. Hoover re- 
vealed little save the commonplaces which might have been 
expected of the time, place and occasion. Speaking on 
optimism to the bankers, on economics to the Federation 
and on peace and patriotism to the Legion, he was doing 
what was suitable to the occasion, but supplying little 
leadership. But in his speech at King’s Mountain, N. C., 
scene of a revolutionary battle, he actually set himself 
to reveal what we may believe are his own personal 
thoughts on public affairs. Though couched in those pomp- 
ous generalities and evasions which are thought by recent 
presidential secretaries to be proper to their chief, and 
which drive editors mad, the speech may fairly be said to 
contain Mr. Hoover’s own opinions. 

The papers immediately seized on his slighting refer- 
ences to Bolshevism and Fascism as of capital impor- 
tance; and indeed his condemnation of Sovietism and the 
class dictatorship probably represents one of his few 
deeply held convictions. The complaint at “the disheart- 
ening occurrences that happen every day,” is also typical. 
The contradiction between the doctrine of “ equal oppor- 
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tunity” and the obvious lack of it in this country need 
not be laid to muddled thinking but to a necessary em- 
barrassment in a Republican President. Neither should 
he be blamed for his mingled pride at our material achieve- 
ment and his deprecation of it, nor for his half-hearted 
praise of religion; Mr. Harding set the fashion for that, 
and Mr. Coolidge made it popular. 

Mr. Hoover came to the critical point of his speech and 
the critical question of our times when he said: 

Tendencies of communities and States to shirk their own re- 
sponsibilities or to unload them upon the Federal Government, or 
of the Federal Government to encroach upon the responsibilities 
of the States, are destructive of our whole pattern of self-govern- 
ment. 

Captious critics may be pardoned for remarking that 


the President was a bit disingenuous in blaming the com- 
munities and States for this threatening movement. He 
would have done better to name names. But then in that 
case he would have had to mention the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Anti-Saloon League, the Southern 
Masons, and the National Grange, and that would have 
been undiplomatic. But he need not have been so pes- 
simistic; there are not many communities that are trying 
to unload on the Federal Government, but there is a large 
number of unofficial lobbying organizations who are re- 
sponsible for the existence of Prohibition, the Farm 
Board, and other Federal excrescences, or which are try- 
ing to bring about such monstrosities as a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education. 


The Tree Sitters 


N a happy phrase President William Mather Lewis, 

of Lafayette College, has described some of our 
students as “tree sitters.” The tree sitter, as is well 
known, is the victim of a kind of hysteria, a disorder 
which issues in many curious manifestations. One victim 
will endeavor to dance without ceasing for several weeks, 
or to engage in some other protracted and useless occupa- 
tion. Others will climb to the top of a tree and there re- 
main, causing much envy or amazement in the young, 
especially of the male sex, and comment, not always 
favorable, from their elders. This, as is obvious, is the 
sedentary, as contrasted with what may be called the 
dynamic, form of the disorder. 

With this explanation at hand, the appositeness of Dr. 
Lewis's description becomes delightfully piain. No college 
is without its tree sitters, inoffensive youths for the most 
part, who select a comfortable limb, embowered suitably 
with leaf and frondage, and there remain for four years, 
in the expectation of a diploma. Many of them are not 
disappointed. Having passed the entrance examinations, 
they hang under, like the sloth, or on, like the raccoon, 
and on a bright day in June descend just in time to be 
presented with a diploma. 

These young people may not have heaped up a mass of 
iniquity during their four years at college. But one may 
well ask what good thing they have accomplished, and 
why the resources of any college should be taxed to pro- 
vide them with a tree wherein to sit for four inglorious 
How, the layman may inquire, how did they get 


years. 
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into the college? And having made an entrance, how did 
they manage to hold on? It has long been the custom of 
the better professional schools to pick their students with 
care, and to exclude them mercilessly should the first 
favorable judgment upon their willingness to work and 
ability to learn, be reversed by the facts in the case. The 
average college, on the other hand, is a tender-hearted, 
but rather foolish, mother, who admits freshmen of whose 
capability there is some doubt, and often retains them, 
in their trees, after all doubt on this point has vanished. 

Year by year the mystery deepens. We shall probably 
never learn why some colleges attempt to draw young 
men and women into academic paths when it is fairly 
obvious that these lack either willingness or capability, or 
both. Why should young men be permitted to carry 
“ conditions ” to the end of the sophomore year, or even 
beyond it? The possibility of the exceptional case can be 
admitted, for the best fruit often is that which requires 
the longest time to ripen. What is objectionable is the 
identification of the exceptional with the rule, and ordi- 
narily, we do not augur well for the student who passes 
from year to year with his little collection of dubious 
“credits.” He is the individual who has caused the college 
rating “ satisfactory’ to mean in reality, “ mediocre.” 

Some of us hope to see the time when all college courses 
will be honor courses and all college students will be men 
and women in search of an education, or, if the ideal be 
thought too lofty, candidates for a degree with honors. A 
generation of tree sitters in our colleges has all but turned 
the degree in arts into a stamp of approval on mediocrity 
in purpose, and less than that in achievement. 


Dr. Major’s Nullity 


DDRESSING an ecclesiastical conference last month 

at Oxford, Dr. H. D. A. Major made the astound- 
ing statement that the Catholic Church carries on a traffic 
in matrimonial cases “for the purpose of enrichment.” 
Promptly brought to book by the Bishop of Southwark, 
and by Fathers Woodlock and Martindale, Dr. Major 
writes to the London Tablet that he wishes “ to remove 
the impression that the Church of Rome is seeking enrich- 
ment by this means today.” 

At the same time, Dr. Major has no idea of allowing 
the Church to escape. If she is not guilty today, she was 
guilty last year. For this new indictment Dr. Major pre- 
sents no evidence whatever, just as he presented none for 
the vile charge which he was forced to withdraw. The 
man seems to have no notion whatever of the gravity of 
the offense of bearing false witness against his neighbor. 

Although he asserts that the Bishop of Rome claims to 
be impeccable, and that all matrimonial cases involve 
Papal infallibility, Dr. Major is principal of Ripon Hall, 
a training school for Anglican clergymen, and professor 
of the history of dogma in that institution. A brilliant 
example of the extremes to which bigotry can carry a 
man, Dr. Major is also a brilliant example of the ignor- 
ance that can dwell in a learned breast. The Tablet sug- 
gests that Ripon Hall and Dr. Major might profit by the 
purchase of a Penny Catechism. 
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A Jubilee in San Francisco 


Josern S. BrusHer, S.J. 


N 1855 St. Ignatius College in San Francisco first 
[ opened its door to students. But to understand both 

the history of its achievement and the full significance 
of the jubilee we must first cast a rapid glance over the 
preceding years, for St. Ignatius derives not only from 
the culture of our own modern civilization, but also from 
the earlier culture of Spanish America. 

San Francisco! The very name breathes romance—the 
romance of swashbuckling conquistador and gentle Padre 
—the romance of the roaring days of ’49, the enduring 
romance which clings to big ships Orient-bound. Dis- 
covered in 1769 by Portola, it became a link in the chain 
of missions which is California’s pride, when in 1776 
Father Palou, O.F.M., founded Mission San Francisco. 
An age of Arcadian peace followed. The primitive In- 
dians, by nature degraded, learned to love the gentle sway 
of the Padres, while the great landowners, in dignity 
patriarchs, dispensed open-handed hospitality. 

The idyllic peace and harmony seemed too good to last. 
Mexico had no sooner broken loose from the mother 
country than covetous eyes were cast on the property of 
the missions, rich because of the patient industry of the 
neophytes. There arose in avaricious breasts a great de- 
sire to liberate the poor Indian from clerical bondage, and 
(of course this was merely accidental!) to help themselves 
to mission property. The chilling blight of secularization 
passed over the missions, and ruin succeeded prosperity. 
Were this a treatise, much might be told of the complete 
collapse of the labor of the Padres. Suffice it to say that 
so overjoyed were the natives that they had to be coerced 
into accepting the great boon of liberty! 

In 1848 the tiny village of San Francisco slept on as 
usual. But for the Stars and Stripes floating in the Pacific 
breeze instead of the Mexican banner, all looked much 
the same as it had for years. True, a Yankee Governor 
now ruled over California; but this had made little per- 
ceptible change in everyday affairs. The lazy quiet of 
the village was, however, already doomed. Marshall had 
discovered gold on the Sacramento river and soon, forc- 
ing their way through trackless deserts, pushing over the 
Isthmus of Panama, braving the storms of Cape Horn, 
were to come the Argonauts, the men of °49. 

Now was the quiet village transformed into a roaring 
city of tents, reeking of whiskey and gunpowder, loud with 
oaths and pistol shots. A veritable whirlpool was formed 
by the crowds of men pouring off the ships which now 
crowded the bay and the crowds of men back from their 
claims with gold. Over the green baize of San Fran- 
cisco’s tables much of the precious dust passed to the click 
of poker chips and the whirl of the roulette wheel. 

Alas for the spiritual condition of the poor adventurers ! 
Nowhere in California were there priests enough to cope 
with the sudden rise in population. In answer to emer- 
gency calls, down from the Indian Missions of the Ore- 
gon country came the Jesuits. 


To them California was truly a promised land. Long, 
long ago in the preceding century this Society had evan- 
gelized lower California, and had just set eager eyes on 
Alta California when the ruthless edict of Charles III had 
torn them from their work. Great was the harvest and 
few the laborers, but few as they were, they did not long 
rest until a school had been opened. 

In 1855, just three quarters of a century ago, St. Igna- 
tius College was founded. Founded in a peaceful sand 
dune, now the busiest spot in town, the college slowly 
grew with the growth of the city. In 1905 the Golden 
Jubilee celebration saw a beautiful church in baroque and 
a large well-equipped college stand as monuments to a 
half-century of tireless labor and a pledge for greater 
things in the future. Well for the good Fathers that an 
impenetrable veil draped the future from their sight, for 
had they caught one glimpse of what lay ahead their 
Golden Jubilee celebration would have been tinged with 
mourning. For though they knew it not, the jubilee bells 
were sounding the knell of Old St. Ignatius. 

Sudden, swift, complete was the disaster of April, 
1906. In a few hours church and college were reduced to 
smouldering ruins. Literally if not figuratively, the re- 
sults of a half-century of labor went up in smoke. _Lit- 
erally, but not figuratively ; for the work done in the soul 
of man abides, and the generations of San Franciscans 
raised to culture and piety by the Fathers of St. Ignatius 
were consoling results of their devotion. 

And here, as a chapter closes in the history of St. Igna- 
tius, let a word of deep gratitude and appreciation be said 
for the work done by the founders of St. Ignatius, and in 
fact, the founders of the Jesuit Province of California, 
the noble men of the Turin Province. The prestige which 
Jesuits enjoy on the Pacific Coast has been won by the 
saintly lives and unselfish devotion of the old Italian 
Fathers. May God bless them! 

So complete had been the disaster that all seemed lost; 
but all was not lost. The same indomitable spirit that 
enabled the stricken city to rise, phoenix-like, from its 
ashes animated St. Ignatius College. The fire occurred in 
April. Classes were resumed that very Fall. 

Though the college was saved it was badly crippled, 
and crippled it was to remain for some years. Church 
and college were little better than heaps of low wooden 
structures. A decade passed and a beautiful new church 
reared its twin towers into the sky on what is now known 
as Ignatian Heights. But the lot of the college became 
even worse when the War broke out. Things looked dark, 
but a renaissance was to follow. 

With the new decade 1920-30 came a turn for the bet- 
ter. The number of students began to grow, a new 
vitality became more evident every day. In 1927 a new 
college building arose near the church, and in 1928 a 
high school of the most modern type. The old shacks 
were finally evacuated and Ignatian Heights, long a 
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dream, became a reality. The college, which in 1920 
seemed dying, now numbers over 1,100 students. The 
high school, now separated from the college, boasts a 
registration of almost 800. St. Ignatius is now the 
largest Catholic college on the Pacific Coast, and is a 
typical growth of American educational zeal. 

This was a glorious renaissance, but God willing, it is 
but a pledge of what is to come. At the rear of the col- 
lege lies the now well-nigh deserted Oddfellow’s Ceme- 
tery. St. Ignatius holds an option on this property and 
there is every hope that in a few years a greater St. 
Ignatius will crown Ignatian Heights. 

Seventy-five years of service! Before the State Uni- 
versity at Berkeley existed, and before Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University was thought of, St. Ignatius College 
offered the priceless boon of Catholic education to Cali- 
fornians, and for seventy-five years (mutatis mutandis 
this applies to every Catholic college in the United States ) 
it has stood a challenge to those weak-kneed Catholics 
whose excuse for sending their children to non-Catholic 
colleges is an imaginary lack of Catholic colleges. For 
seventy-five years St. Ignatius has educated San Fran- 
ciscans to a knowledge of goodness and beauty and truth 
and these are eternal. 


Irish and Dutch in Old New York 


Harry VAN DEMARK 


ESPITE the well-known fact that the oversized com- 
munity of Manhattan was founded by the Dutch, a 
bit of browsing in its historical data indicates that the 
Irish, always quick to know a good thing when they see 
it, were not long in making their way across the ocean and 
settling down to the task of making a nation of it. 
Among the papers of that slightly irritable old gentle- 
man of the wooden leg, Peter Stuyvesant, you may find 
references to one “ Thomas the Irishman.” Thomas is 
listed as having “ arrived” from time to time, but the 
records state no more. It is fair to assume that he was 
concerned in some official business for the Governor and 
his council. He was, as a matter of fact, a carpenter ; his 
name was Thomas Lewis, and he became Stuyvesant’s 
most active lieutenant and “ admiral ” of the river fleet. 
Then, too, in those Dutch records you will see _refer- 
ences to one Jan Andriessen, who took unto himself a 
bouwerie on the Bowery as long ago as 1645. If it were 
not for the fact that he is listed as “ de Iersman van Dub- 
lingh ” you probably never would identify him as an Irish- 
man. But, as a matter of fact, he was John Anderson 
until the Dutch gave his name a Netherlandish treatment. 
Oddly enough, many traces of those early sons of Erin 
are in the chronicles of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Marriage and birth records contain not a few names that 
had not been imported from Holland. There was William 
Murphy, for instance. He took unto himself as a wife 


Hannah van Ekele back in 1714, according to the archives, 
and a year later consented to the christening of his child 
Wilhelmus. 
Murphy hereabouts. 

them in the Directory. 


He may or may not have been the first 
Now there are five solid pages of 
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Then there was Daniel Honan, who was here so early 
that when he took possession of lands, for which, by the 
way, he paid only $25, he had to get a flock of Indian 
chiefs to make their marks upon the official papers. Apis- 
co and Tapackanock and Towerath and Warrapicius 
signed the official documents. 

The Kellys, who now cover five pages of the city Di- 
rectory, may or may not know that one of their number, 
John by name, set himself up as a merchant on Nassau 
Street as early as 1698 and rented a house from Richard 
Sackett, for which he paid ground rent of five shillings 
and a yearly rental of “ one pepper corn to be paid upon 
the Feast Day of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, commonly called Lady Day, if the same shall be 
demanded.” 

For the Sheas—and there are a thousand or so in our 
midst—there is the genealogical news that one Jerry of 
their name advertised in the Mercury of the city in the 
year of 1767 that he had discovered a cure for rheuma- 
tism and that he was willing to submit certificates from 
several persons in Philadelphia whom it had cured. He 
announced that he was staying, “ At the house of Mrs. 
Currie at the sign of the Red Lion in the street that leads 
from the Oswego Market to the North River.” 

The Lynches may well be proud of that gentleman and 
scholar, Dominick Lynch, who flowered in the late eigh- 
teenth century, and even now has a street named for him. 
He was immensely wealthy when he came over from 
Flanders bringing with him so much specie that he created 
quite a stir in financial circles. He was one of those who 
founded the first Catholic church, St. Peter's. His son 
was responsible for the importation of the first Italian 
opera troupe, the Garcia family. 

One of the earlier Lynches had the flair for politics. He 
was Anthony, whose name appears on the roll of freemen 
in 1708. Later, it appears, he served as assessor for the 
South Ward, collector for the East Ward, and constable 
for the East Ward. Make what you will of that. It was 
a good start, anyway. 

The Flanagans can look back upon one of their number 
who had a wit that sparkled. He was William, a ship 
chandler, and in 1752 he advertised in the public prints 
the fact that he had almost been robbed by a burglar. To 
which he added: “ Said William Flanagan sells Powder 
and Ball and has a good case of pistols at the service of 
them that made the attempt.” 

As for the Barrys, their American branch probably was 
founded by James and Mary of that name, who, as far 
back as 1697, set up housekeeping on this particular island 
or, at least, received a deed for “ two houses scituate in the 
citty in a certain street called or known by the name of 
Brown’s or Stone street.” 

The Duanes, who have a street of their own in down- 
town New York, despite the fact that there are not many 
of them left in that vicinity, had their start in a young man 
who came over from County Galway as a British naval 
officer in 1698, but liked the town so well he decided to 
stay. He started in business and at one time owned almost 
all of what is now Gramercy Park. The original Duane 
had a son who was one of the early mayors of the city. 
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The Dalys were more or less plentiful almost from the 
start—or at least from 1670, when the name first appears 
in such records as are available at the moment. The name 
bobs up from time to time in later years with many dif- 
ferent spellings—Dealy, Daely, Daily, Daley and Dally. 
The Mooneys can boast of William, who was the founder 
and first sachem of the Society of Tammany. He was a 
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fur dealer down on Nassau street. The first O’Brien 
seems to have been a farmer and weaver, who got into 
the archives as O’Bryant. The first Flynn was a chirur- 
geon, or surgeon. One of the early Doyles was old Darby 
Doyle, Staten Island ferryman. And there are plenty 
of others. And they’ve left their lines—green lines, one 
might say, that are easy to follow today. 


Paper Profits from Football 


Leo RiorpAN 


small colleges tor a forced growth of a fottball team 

more powerful than the present enrolment would 
normally produce, on the basis that this would not only 
insure increased enrolment and advertising but also pro- 
vide substantial profits after a reasonable investment 
period, was discussed in America recently (September 
27) in “Football and the Small College.” 

That paper outlined small-college football problems and 
explained that this agitation is sincere in motive but that 
the idea is financially unsound if viewed from the dollars- 
and-cents approach a business man would bring to the 
consideration of some expansion plan. The present paper 
will show the fallacy of the plan so often urged upon 
small college presidents in these words: 

“The college, while excellent scholastically, is little 
known. A widely known coach should be secured and a 
strong football team developed immediately. Once it 
starts to win, the college will be better known through 
the sports pages and more students will be attracted. 
In a short time, five years at most, football will be realiz- 
ing profits that will soon cancel the debts and from then 
on, it will be clear sailing. It will take quite an outlay, 
but money must be spent when you try to make money.” 

The college president, usually knowing little about foot- 
ball except that it costs the slim treasury money each 
year, wonders why, when a struggle is being made to 
provide a football team for the men in college, he is 
asked to provide men for the teams—for that is what 
quick growth means practically. If he ventures to doubt 
the certainty of profit (all discussions of danger to 
scholastic standing being out of the scope of this paper) 
he is, he knows, likely to be called a reactionary. 

Caught by a glowing picture of their team scoring 
victory after victory in a sweep that would soon lift it to 
triumph over larger colleges, amid wild huzzahs from the 
papers, eager alumni are not to be sidetracked by cold 
facts. To any objection that necessary funds are not 
available, the answer is: “The team is losing money now; 
why not spend more for a short time to insure a profit 
later?’ This may be a sound business principle, but foot- 
bali, however efficiently conducted, is a different matter. 
Both outlay and upkeep must be repeated each year. 

The previous paper contended there is no means where- 
by a college of 300 to 400 students (a “small college” 
in the football sense) can realize a financial return on 
such a program in five years, even allowing that the en- 
rolment would have passed 600 by that time. More than 
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that, there would be an accumulated debt and no possibility 
of reducing it. The reasons cited were: (1) basically 
financial points; (2) elements growing out of football 
standards as they actually exist. 

Eight years of study of data from official sources have 
convinced the writer that the plan is not workable. The 
fallacy can best be illustrated by taking a mythical col- 
lege through such a program, citing actual conditions 
and problems as we proceed. Call it Tiny; give it 350 
students, a proportionate alumni in 1930-31, with the 
boom to begin in 1931-32. 

Aside from raising or borrowing necessary funds, 
Tiny’s first problems are: (1) to secure a coach of repu- 
tation and ability; (2) to secure a sufficient number of 
able athletes. The larger items of outlay only for the first 
year. conservatively estimated, are: 





(a) Coaches (head coach and assistant) .............. $3,000 
(b) Playing equipment for 40 men .................-. 2,000 
CoP Dy Ft BP iin ok dic dices sve weessens 3,500 
(d) Expenses of 6 home games ............00eeeee08: 3,500 
(e) Advertising and publicity ..............ecceceees 2,500 

$14,500 


Equipment is the only outlay listed that need not be repeated 
fully the second year. Fifty dollars per man is adequate but not 
elaborate outfitting. Since only about $10 per man need be spent 
on equipment the second year, this could be budgeted over two 
seasons. A man may be outfitted for four years at about $95. 


Main sources of revenue, not entirely divertible to foot- 
ball, follow: 





(1) Guarantees from 3 games away ................. $1,500 
(2) Student athletic fees (300 at $10) ............... 3,000 
(3) 200 alumni season tickets at $5 .................- 1,000 
$5,500 

Deduct $500 from Item 1 for expenses of away games. Deduct 


$1,000 from Item 2 because student fees are intended for all 
sports and at least basketball and track or baseball must be con- 
ducted. Deduct $100 from Item 3 (where the ticket total is 
optimistically high, as anyone experienced in alumni activities will 
concede) for printing, postage, etc., of necessary appeal letters. 
Total net resources: $4,000. 

An enclosed field is an immediate difficulty requiring 
an actual case for illustration. If Tiny has an adequate 
field, conveniently located, and paid for, upkeep (addi- 
tional to item d which includes only guarantees, referees’ 
fees, etc.) is the only outlay. If Tiny has a field, not paid 
for, this debt must be carried. If Tiny has no field, it 
must rent or build. If it builds, the first unit of a large 
stand, exclusive of property costs, will approach six fig- 
ures. If it rents, rental or a percentage of all admissions 
must be paid thus reducing income. 
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The outlay list, based on estimates below what I have 
found them to be generally, does not include costs of 
injuries and many unavoidable incidentals too numerous 
to mention, that would raise the season’s outlay to $16,- 
000. Item a will require no comment. 

Item e¢ may appear unnecessary, yet without it the 
whole plan is useless. The sports world must be made 
familiar with Tiny’s name. Paid “ ads ” announcing games 
in papers, on posters, placards, etc., are needed even 
by large colleges. Publicity (notices in papers) requires 
a shrewd campaign not only locally but in cities where 
there are teams Tiny hopes to impress. Student reporters 
are rarely adequate. Efficiency requires the services of a 
trained newspaperman. 

Item c may require explaining. Since Tiny, working 
for a stronger team, will not have more than ten men of 
varsity value of the new scale, and a squad of forty is nec- 
essary, thirty new men must be secured. If Tiny wants 
to beat bigger colleges, it must have athletes of their cali- 
ber. Problems of recruiting players cannot be treated 
thoroughly here, but this is Tiny’s problem: If it wants 
this type of athlete, it must compete for him against the 
larger colleges, which have, above all else, the advantage 
ot glamor—a powerful magnet for impressionable high- 
school athletes. 

Student and alumni “hero worship” and glowing press 
notices combine to give a good high-school athlete a high 
opinion of himself. He yearns to be a hero at a big college 
and envisions his name in headlines. He realizes that if 
he should become what papers call a “star,” his fame, if 
he plays at a big college, will be infinitely greater than if 
he plays at a small one; even though contrasted against 
less able athletes there, he would be more outstanding, 
relatively. 

Plainly if Tiny and a big college both offer an athlete 
a scholarship, he will accept the latter. But inducements 
to good athletes usually include board and sometimes 
summer jobs and other attractions. Even if Tiny matches 
this, at considerable expense, the big college’s advantage 
remains. Facing this problem with limited funds, Tiny 
will do the practical thing, seize the ten best athletes ob- 
tainable, give them board, then seek twenty less able men 
to act as dependable reserves. This would be calculated 
to provide one strong eleven, although these men will 
not be dependable college players the first season. The 
quickest short cut to a good team is “transfer” athletes, 
men who have not quite “made good” at a big college 
or who are discontented. This is unwise, however, be- 
cause neighboring colleges soon discover this and the 
word circulates that Tiny is “loading up” (the actual 
phrase) with athletes. 

The $3,500 allows $300 per man per school year, a 
low estimate possible only in a boarding school. Books, 
other expenses connected with getting each athlete, will 
run $50 per man. If Tiny is a day school, this item will 
run higher and there will be the problem of maintaining 
discipline among youths removed from home influence 
and not in school bounds. A promising athlete of any- 


thing like big-college caliber cannot be secured for less 
than “all expenses.” 


The thirty scholarships involved 
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have not been charged to outlay, though they would repre- 
sent something of a burden to a small college. 

But let us assume Tiny has secured some good athletes 
and that the first year has been satisfactory. If home- 
game revenue (excluding student and alumni season 
tickets) is as much as $4,000, the season is phenomenally 
successful in this respect. The average impression of rev- 
enue from any game is based on newspaper crowd figures, 


' deliberately exaggerated on the theory that this is flatter- 


ing—and it is. With very rare exceptions this applies 
even to large college games. This is a literal fact, as any 
newspaperman knows. This income, plus the $4,000 
original resources, still leaves a deficit of about $8,000, 
and remember, revenue estimates are optimistically high. 

The second season’s expenses, coaching increases, etc., 
might be held to the previous season’s total by the saving 
on equipment, but would be at least as much. That some 
of the thirty new athletes will flunk the first year and 
some prove football failures (and by a touch of irony 
this double lack would rarely be found in the same man) 
is only the law of freshman mortality, in class and on 
the field. While possibly no less than average students, 
as a group, football players are seldom any better. 

That five of the thirty will prove useless as athletes 
is conservative. Big colleges, where a more careful se- 
lection is possible, place the ratio higher. The question 
now is: Will Tiny withdraw the non-productive scholar- 
ships? If withdrawn, the news, sure to circulate, will 
make for ill will. If continued, five more must be awarded 
the next year to keep the squad up to strength. The 
scholarship total thus mounts towards a point where it 
will represent an actual drain on the college. Money 
expended on flunked athletes is, of course, wasted. 

Although Tiny is faced with a second-season deficit as 
large as the first, let us assume that games are being won 
regularly (also highly optimistic) by the time prepara- 
tions for the third season are being made. Let us even 
concede that Tiny has beaten several colleges a class or 
so above it. By this time, if efforts have not already been 
made, Tiny will be attempting to get games with out- 
standing football teams—teams with such reputations 
that a victory here would be headline news. This, of 
course, is the real objective. One might suppose that since 
Tiny has made a start toward a powerful team, the main 
obstacles are passed. Next week I will show that Tiny’s 
difficulties have only begun. 


OCTOBER DAY IN FIESOLE 


Noon came with rain, 
And then with bells from the square 
Pierced tower of this ivory town; 
Ivory and umber and flaked weathered brown 
On houses atop the rocky stair; 
O bells falling down 
Through rain! 
(A man’s voice, a woman’s voice, twain 
In “Gest! Maria! Maria! Gesi!”) 
Above me, the dark pointed cypress crown, 
Below me (“ Gest! ... Gest! ... Gest! ... Gesti!”. 
O bells falling slow down! !) 
Florence empearled on the plain. 
FLorENCE CHAMPREUX MAGEE. 
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Revolution Pays 


DANIEL EAstTER Doran 


able for zeal in paying their debts, whether the 

debts of the supplanted government or those of the 
revolutionists themselves. Repudiation of such little mat- 
ters is the more general rule. The present Government 
of the Irish people, however—itself the result of a bloody 
and costly revolution, even though the revolution failed 
ot its avowed object—is paying its debts to Americans. 

At the present moment, and for some months past, 
more than 130,000 Americans have been receiving from a 
modest office at 117 Liberty Street, New York, checks 
amounting in the aggregate to $2,600,000. 

This money—welcome at any time, and particularly 
so in view of the present financial depression—will be 
doubly appreciated since it is safe to assert that more 
than fifty per cent of those who will receive it never 
expected to be repaid the money they subscribed. The 
money in question represents subscriptions made by 
Americans nine years ago to what was known as the 
“First External Loan of the Republic of Ireland,” and 
the proof of the foregoing assertion lies in the fact that 
out of over 300,000 subscribers, considerably less than 
half have filed claims for repayment, despite the fact 
that the receivers, at the instance of the New York 
courts, advertised in the daily press and by personal let- 
ters for two years, urging that prompt application for 
repayment be made. 

The repayment of this money in part marks the first 
step in the process of concluding what was unquestionably 
one of the boldest and most successful bits of financing 
ever carried on by a revolutionary government in the 
United States. It will, in a sense, vindicate the faith of 
a large portion of our citizens in the right of a small 
nation to govern its own affairs, and their belief that such 
a right would eventually be established despite the oppo- 
sition of the world’s most powerful Empire. 

The history of the Irish External Loans—one was 
floated in Australia and two in the United States—is 
in part a history of the most determined and successful 
effort of the Irish people to gain complete independence 
in the seven hundred years they have been politically 
bound to England. It is a history that has had more than 
a slight effect upon the United States. The Irish question 
was brought squarely before the two great political con- 
ventions of this country in 1920. It had a profound in- 
fluence in the presidential election of that year. Powerful 
figures in our national, State, and municipal political 
arenas, were either brought into power or swept into 
oblivion as a result of the play of its forces. Few sec- 


R EVOLUTIONARY governments are not remark- 


tions of the United States have remained untouched by 
its ramifications in the years that have intervened since 
that fateful Easter morning in 1916 when Patrick Pearse 
and his little band of patriots marched into the streets 
of Dublin to defy the British Empire and win for them- 
selves an immortal fame. 


With the repayment in full of the American Loan— 
now promised by the Minister of Finance of the Irish 
Free State as soon as the necessary clerical and legal 
machinery can be set in motion—it is probable that the 
Irish question will pass almost completely from the 
American political arena. 

The central figure of the Irish External Loans and 
of the Irish question in the United States was Eamon 
De Valera. Born in New York of an Irish mother and 
a Spanish father, taken to Ireland when an infant, bred 
in the heroic atmosphere of Pearse and Connolly and 
McDonough, he was elected second President of the 
Republic of Ireland, proclaimed in 1916, and is now the 
leader of the second strongest political party in the Irish 
Free State, the Fianna Fail party. His followers believe 
he is again destined to become the head of the Irish 
Government. Whether he does or not, it remains the 
fact that Fianna Fail, Mr. De Valera’s party, has today 
sixty-three seats, or only four less than the Government 
party in the present lower house of the Irish Free State 
Parliament. Any general election, or even a few by-elec- 
tions, may see this balance turned in Fianna Fail’s favor. 

It was not without due encouragement that Mr. De 
Valera, as President of the Republic of Ireland, came to 
the United States in 1919 to arouse the people of this 
country to a sympathy for Ireland and to finance par- 
tially with American money the ambitious scheme which 
Irish patriots had devised to take the reins of government 
of their own country into their own hands. 

In the elections of November, 1918, Ireland had gone 
almost solidly Sinn Fein or Republican. More than 1,000,- 
000 of a voting population of less than 1,500,000 had 
flocked to the party which subscribed to the ideals of 
the men of Easter Week. Among these Easter Week 
revolutionaries, as commander of a division which had, 
at Boland’s Mills, been the last to lower its colors, De 
Valera was already prominent. As a student of the Gaelic 
League he had already acquired a mastery of the Gaelic 
language. In the Gaelic League meetings, he had met 
Sinead Ni Flanagan, herself an enthusiastic Gaelic 
scholar; and the marriage that eventually resulted has 
given six children now growing to manhood and woman- 
hood. De Valera’s life field was education and his forte 
mathematics. He was a teacher at Blackrock College when 
Easter Week was ushered in and today he is Chancellor 
of the National University of Ireland, a position last 
held by the late Archbishop of Dublin. 

After the successful elections of 1918, the Irish 
patriots refused to take the seats to which they had been 
elected in the English Parliament. They boldly though 
secretly set up a government of their own, which func- 
tioned as the invisible government of Ireland until the 
Treaty of 1921, and De Valera was elected the President. 
Arthur Griffiths, an intellectual whose idealism was given 
practical expression in the field of politics, was its Vice- 
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President. Michael Collins, more famed for his military 
exploits than any other man in Ireland and whose un- 
timely death in 1922 cast a pall of gloom on that nation, 
was Minister of Finance. Cathal Brugha, who was shot 
down in the Dublin streets in 1922, was its Minister of 
War. Its departments functioned vigorously even to its 
law courts—a fact which the world first came to realize 
when Terence MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, who 
died in Brixton Jail, was apprehended while sitting as 
judge in an Irish court. A British insurance company, 
conscious of the fact that it was only the Irish courts 
that the Irish people would obey, was the plaintiff in the 
case that led to MacSwiney’s capture. 

But while this Government was being established, Ire- 
land set about not only to win the sympathy of the world 
for its aspirations but also to obtain direct financial sup- 
port to carry on its operations. America, the adopted 
country of so many millions of her exiled children, was 
naturally the country to which she first turned. 

American sympathy for Ireland’s aspirations had never 
been lacking, even before the days when Charles Stewart 
Parnell visited the United States. No less than in Ire- 
land itself there had been banded together in the United 
States various groups of intelligent and determined Irish- 
men who directed their energies to devising ways and 
means whereby they might accomplish Ireland’s freedom. 
To this number had flocked hundreds of thousands of 
Irish sympathizers as a result of the 1916 uprising. These 
elements joined forces at Philadelphia on February 22 
and 23, 1918, when the first Irish Race Convention was 
convoked under the auspices of the Friends of Irish 
Freedom. 

Two millions of dollars were pledged at that Conven- 
tion by representatives of different States. This sum, 
known as the “Irish Victory Fund,” was almost wholly 
raised within the year. It was devoted chiefly to propa- 
ganda purposes. 

But the visionaries in control of Ireland’s destinies saw 
further than this. They determined to launch before the 
nations of the world the first external loan of the “Elected 
Government of the Republic of Ireland.” Not only would 
the launching of such a loan be to the world a manifesta- 
tion of their faith in Ireland’s right to a government of 
her own choice, but, if successful, it would be an indica- 
tion of the world’s sympathy while at the same time 
furnishing funds to carry on the functions of government. 

De Valera’s first appearance in New York was essen- 
tially dramatic. He had just escaped from Lincoln Prison 
in England. His lieutenant, Harry Boland, later killed 
at Skerries, promised the New York newspapermen that 
on a certain day at noon De Valera would drive up in 
front of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. They were incredu- 
lous. “If he is in America,” they said, “we will find 


him.” Boland smilingly told them to “ go to it,” but de- 
spite all their efforts to find the elusive De Valera, both at 
his mother’s residence in Rochester and in New York, they 
failed completely. At the appointed day and time, De 
Valera drove up to the hotel through the frantically 
cheering thousands that thronged Thirty-fourth Street. 
He had already been in the country some days. 
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At various subsequent meetings with the leaders of 
the Irish movement in this country De Valera unfolded 
his mission and asked for their co-operation and support. 
After much discussion as to ways and means, it was 
finally decided to ask the American people to subscribe 
$10,000,000 to a loan to be known as the “First External 
Loan of the Republic of Ireland.” In seeking for prece- 
dents to guide them in the floating of this loan, a rather 
curious coincidence was discovered: in former years a 
representative of a Latin American country had come to 
the United States on a similar mission, and his name 
was Juan Valera! 

The plans having finally been decided upon, machinery 
was immediately set in motion for the collection of the 
loan and bond certificates issued. Almost $6,000,000 was 
subscribed before the loan was finally closed with the 
signing of the Truce in 1921. Later in the same year, a 
second External Loan was floated, and in two months 
$600,000 was subscribed, when the second loan was closed 
with the signing of the treaty with England. 

Between the two issues, about $6,500,000 had been 
subscribed. Of this amount, some $4,000,000 had already 
been used for the carrying on of the Republican Govern- 
ment in Ireland, leaving $2,500,000 still in American 
banks, when the Civil War broke out in the summer of 
1922 between the supporters of the Irish Free State and 
the Irish Republicans. The Free State immediately moved 
in the American courts for the possession of this balance 
and sought and obtained an injunction against the Repub- 
licans’ handling of this money. This injunction was ap- 
pealed against by the Republicans, who claimed that since 
the money was subscribed for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining the Republic of Ireland, it could be used 
for no other purpose and that, failing its application to 
that purpose, it should be returned to the original sub- 
scribers. After many appeals and counter-appeals, the 
American courts decided that neither side had established 
its claim and that the money should be distributed pro 
rata among the original subscribers. The courts accord- 
ingly appointed receivers and set up an office for the dis- 
tribution of the money, awarding 58 cents on the dollar. 

As a result of two years’ advertising, 131,338 claims 
have been received. The sum ordered to be paid out on 
these claims amounts to $2,110,879.06. This leaves some 
$400,000 still unclaimed in the banks. 

It is of interest to note that large numbers of the claim- 
ants decided to assign their claims to various causes. Of 
these, there were thirty-five large assignments, of which 
the following are outstanding examples: 





Total Claim Allocated 
To:— by Court 
Mr. De Valera (for Irish Daily 
eee $140,119.00 $81,269.86 
Father Yorke Memorial High 
School Committee ........ 35,205.00 20,418.90 
Chinese Foreign Mission ........ 18,990.00 11,014.20 
Friends of Irish Freedom ....... 34,430.00 19,969.40 
Chinese Mission Society ........ 13,520.00 7,841.60 
OE ee 11,610.00 6,733,80 
St. Ultan’s Hospital, Dublin .. 9,585.00 5,559.30 
PE i atcaeinnan kneels $263,459.00 $152,807.06 
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The above were the largest of the assignments. The 
total of claims assigned, however, amounted to $284,542, 
of which $165,034 was ordered to be paid. 

Thus has practically come to an end an interesting and 
exciting chapter in the history of the relations between 
this country and Ireland—perhaps the most interesting 
since the day when Benjamin Franklin appeared before 
the Irish Parliament to ask the support of the Irish 
nation for the struggling colonists of America. The part 
that America played in the struggle of the Irish people 
for independence will never be forgotten by that people. 
Whether the end of the story has yet been reached or 
not is a matter of conjecture and will not be entered into 
here; but one fact the history of the financial relations 
between the two countries in the last ten years has brought 
forth clearly, to the confusion, it must be feared, of the 
so-called hard-headed business men, and that is, that 
Revolution sometimes pays its way. 


Argument in a Store 
Warp CLARKE 


OME Protestant friends of mine own a very fine ice- 

cream store in my neighborhood. I often drop in 
there in the evenings because I like the whole family and, 
besides, they put up very nice sandwiches. If one is rather 
idle, as I am, the store offers an agreeable attraction, be- 
cause it boasts a good radio. 

My friends constitute a model family. There is a father 
who is silent, but whose word, when spoken, is law. Also, 
he enjoys a glass of good beer before retiring for the 
evening. There is a mother who, besides being the 
dictator as well as aedilis of the family, has the charm of 
being outspoken without knowing it. She it is who finds 
out everybody’s business for the benefit of the rest of the 
family. It is charming the way she can ask one the price 
of the suit he is wearing and the extent of his salary. 
There are two boys; one has worked hard, thus affording 
his younger brother an opportunity to go to a well known 
college. There is a daughter, who like all good daughters 
of her age, has moved away to bring up a family of her 
own. 

As I have said, I am on terms of best friendship with 
them all even though the mother did inform me before the 
last presidential election that she would not vote for Mr. 
Smith because he did not go to college. Knowing her 
real reason, still I forgave her with the same grace I em- 
ployed when I forbore wincing as she referred to Abra- 
ham Lincoln as “the father of his country.” There is 
one remark of hers, however, which does annoy me. 
Every time that I stop in the store late on a Thursday 
night and ask for a ham sandwich “ before it’s twelve 
o'clock,” she invariably informs me that I won’t die 
should I eat meat on Friday. Some day, I am afraid, I 
am going to bend the bow of long restraint and let fly a 
few arrows of pointed sarcasm. 

One day, not so long ago, I was idly sitting (I blush 
to admit it) in my friends’ store, spinning one of those 
seats so native to ice-cream parlors and placing my straw 
hat upon it when the pace was very rapid. “ Merely an- 
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other example of the law of centrifugal force,” I re- 
marked, half aloud, as I watched my hat spin, hesitate for 
a moment and then fall to the floor. 

“Don’t you know that there is no such thing as cen- 
trifugal force?” I heard as I stooped for my hat. 
Rather startled, I looked up at the speaker. It was the 
college member of the ice-cream family. 

“Oh, isn’t there?” I asked, smiling faintly, for I 
thought, of course, that he was fooling. 

“Why, no,” he replied seriously, “I remember from 
last term our physics prof saying that there is no such 
thing as centrifugal force.” 

Prescinding from the thought that his “ prof ”’ might 
be one of those unfortunates whose position depends upon 
his ability to conjure up weird and novel theories at will, 
I intimated that perhaps the professor in question had 
qualified his statement. 

“No, I remember distinctly that he said that there is 
no such thing as centrifugal force.’’ 

“Well, perhaps he called it by another name,” I sug- 
gested, calling upon some of my stock defenses. 

“No, he said that there was no such force. I don't 
know just what he said that there really was but I know 
that there is no such thing as centrifugal force.” 

This was beginning to be serious. It truly sounded a 
bit like a religious debate, that is, a theory was advanced 
which contradicted an established doctrine but no proof 
was forthcoming. I didn’t like it. But I decided to carry 
on and use another method of attack—concrete images. 

“Well, the principle in back of the cream separator is 
based entirely on the law of centrifugal force,” I said, 
hoping that an example drawn from his own trade would 
help to convince him of the existence of this force which 
he denied. “ You will certainly admit the existence of 
the cream separator?” 

“ Ye-es. But I know that there is no such thing as 
centrifugal force. I can prove it by the book which my 
professor wrote.” 

“Oh, so you want to prove it by your own book,” I 
said, rather sarcastically, perhaps because I remembered 
other arguments of this kind when the book in question 
happened to be a bootleg version of the Bible. 

“ Well, you have no higher authority than a book, have 
you?” he asked with a touch of asperity. I was sur- 
prised by his appeal to authority. 

“No, I have no authority higher than a book,” I re- 
plied, “ but I had a chance to check up on the theories 
expounded in the book.” 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t just remember what my pro- 
fessor proved, but I know that there is no such thing as 
centrifugal force. But if I find out and prove it to you, 
you'll apologize, of course?” 

“ No,” I answered, slightly amazed at his request, “ but 
I’ll thank you for leading me out of error. Until then 
we'll let the matter drop as I want to go home and get 
some sleep.” 

As I left the store I was joined by a Catholic friend of 
mine who had been listening to our little argument. 

“Can you imagine him asking me to apologize?” I 
said, now slightly incensed. “ The next time his mother 
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tells me that I won't suffer any serious results should I 
eat meat on Friday, I think I'll ask her for an apology 
since they seem to be in order.” 

“ That’s right,” agreed my friend. “ You know, the 
whole family is. quite willing to condemn our Catholic 
practices as silly when they don’t know a thing about the 
reasons behind them and yet they are quick enough to re- 
sent any contradiction of any of their views on anything.” 

“ That’s true,” I agreed as I prepared to turn off at my 
corner. “ Even without proof of any kind he stood firm 
ou that question of centrifugal force. Can you imagine 
discussing any phase of religion with him?” 

“It would be pretty difficult,’ my friend assented. 
“ Now, I didn’t know anything about what you were talk- 
ing but I was in agreement with you anyway on prin- 
ciple.” 

“That’s the boy,” I said as I took my departure; but 
I looked after him and muttered, “ You’re worse than he 
is, after a remark like that.” 


Sociology 
Christian Social Education 


Josern Husstern, S.J. 
Dean of St. Louis University School of Sociology. 

HE interest of the Church in Christian social educa- 
tion is again strikingly brought home to us in the 
comparatively recent document on Industrial Associations 
issued by the Sacred Congregation of the Council. Ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Lille, Msgr. Liénart, recently 
created Cardinal, and intended as a reply to questions 
which had arisen out of local labor difficulties between 
Catholic workers and employers in Northern France, it 
was finally given universal significance by its insertion, 

August 3, 1929, into the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. 

The ultimate idea underlying this entire document, 
written under the authority of the Holy See, is the neces- 
sity of what is there called: “ Christian social education.” 
Directly indeed, the emphasis is laid upon the right and 
need of independent industrial organization on the part 
of both employers and employes. More clearly perhaps 
than ever, the desire of the Holy See is explicitly set forth 
by the Sacred Congregation, that every Catholic laborer 
should belong to his own union, and every Catholic em- 
ployer to his own employers’ association, and that repre- 
sentatives of both should meet regularly in joint commit- 
tees. But these organizations, to be approved by the 
Church, are meant to be based upon strictly Christian 
principles. Catholics, indeed, we are told in the words 
quoted from Pope Leo XIII, “ought by preference to 
form associations with Catholics, unless necessity forces 
them to act otherwise ” (“ Longinqua Oceani’’). 

But beyond the purely material work of organization 
lies the even far more important duty for laborers, em- 
ployers and clergy of “ Christian social education.” By 
its aid alone, through the Divine wisdom and power, can 
the soul of a regenerated Christian civilization be infused 
into the entire social organism. Thus only can we hope 





for a lasting and peaceful settlement of the industrial 
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question under the existing social system, with which 
alone the Sacred Congregation is concerned. Yet we must 
not therefore presume it is the only social system possible 
or desirable. 

Such, in few words, then, is the plan outlined by the 
Sacred Congregation and the Holy See for the renewal 
of modern society under its present relations. Such is 
the model shown on the Mount. We may feel that in its 
perfection it is far from realizable in our conglomerate 
American civilization, with its intermingling of all races, 
colors, and creeds; with its lofty Christianity on the one 
hand, often recalling the fervor of the early Church, and 
its stark materialism and crass atheism on the other. Yet 
one thing we can and must strive to do, and that is per- 
petually to keep in sight the true ideal, and ever hew to it 
as Close as we can. 

Christian social education, therefore, is the point par- 
ticularly insisted upon by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, for the Christianization of our industrial system. 

The leaders of even the strictly Catholic labor unions of 
Northern France are “ to be exhorted,” the Sacred Con- 
gregation urges, “to provide more effectively for the 
Christian social education” of the workingmen by a fuller 
utilization of the means already applied by them; “ sec- 
retariates, industrial weeks, study circles, propaganda 
meetings [to stimulate Christian social thought among the 
masses], and spiritual retreats.” 

Here, therefore, are some of the methods already in 
use and highly approved by Rome, for the Christian social 
education of the Catholic workingmen “ that their union 
activities may be impregnated with a Christian spirit of 
charity, justice and moderation.” 

Not satisfied, however, with this adult education alone, 
the Sacred Congregation desires that social training be 
no longer postponed until the years of maturity have 
already been reached, but that a “ Christian social forma- 
tion” should begin with youth. It says: 

And on this subject, in view of a more thorough Christian 
social formation, and one more adapted to youth, the Sacred Con- 
gregation suggests that, in the various clubs for voung men and 
boys and educational institutes, some social education suitable to 
the capacities of young people should be given, as is already done 
with excellent results in certain dioceses; the result of such in- 
struction will be not only to protect the young from the errors 
to which they are exposed but also to make them realize the 
beneficent activity of the Church in the social sphere. 

Our own American workers, while in general not ex- 
posed to the same intense propaganda of Socialism or 
Bolshevism as their European brethren in the Faith, vet, 
under another aspect, stand far more isolated and ex- 
posed. They lack the Christian social influence of those 
Catholic labor unions which the Holy See desires to be 
formed wherever possible, but which under existing cir- 
cumstances could not be prudently formed in the United 
States. They, therefore, are in particular need of Chris- 
tian social education in all its forms, and the Holy See 
insists upon it. 

Socialism and Communism, it may be urged, are not 
an imminent danger in our country, but who knows when 
or how such movements may gather strength? The Cath- 
olic worker must always be prepared by Christian social 








education. He has need of the education under all cir- 
cumstances, that he may correctly understand both his 
rights and duties ; that he may clearly set forth and boldly 
defend at union meetings his Catholic social principles, 
by which capital and labor alike are bound; and, finally, 
that he may reasonably better his conditions in every 
Christian way. For all these ends he requires that 
thorough Christian social education which the Church so 
insistently demands for him. 

How profoundly the Supreme Pontiffs have under- 
stood this truth and how earnestly they have sought to 
secure for every Catholic laborer his right to a sound 
Christian social education, can be instanced in no better 
way than by the strict regulation laid down for the Ger- 
man trade unionists by Pope Pius X in his Encyclical 
Letter to the Bishops of Germany on the subject of 
Trade Unions. In granting permission for the Catholic 
workers to join Christian interdenominational unions in 
place of the strictly Catholic organizations, the Pontiff 
expressly stated: 

This, however, We grant on condition that suitable precautions 
be taken to obviate those dangers which, as We have said, are 
to be found in such organization. The chief of these precautions 
are as follows. First of all, care is to be taken that the Catholic 
workers who are members of these trade unions be enrolled also 
in those Catholic societies for workingmen which are called 
Workingmen’s Associations (Arbeitervereine). Should this entail 
some sacrifice for them, especially of money, we take it for certain 
that eager as they are for the preservation of their faith, they 
will willingly make it. 

These associations, under the leadership of the clergy, 
were specifically founded to instil into the Catholic work- 
ingmen Christian social principles, and to foster at the 
same time their religious spirit by devotional exercises 
and by every other suitable means. Our own Catholic 
workingmen, gathered into merely neutral unions, surely 
require a no less careful training and a no less devoted 
fostering care, that they may equally accept the duties 
and champion the rights of the working classes in a truly 
Christian spirit. 

But the Church, be it understood, is sincerely interested 
not merely in the spiritual, but also the material and even 
the technical progress of the workers. Thus, after urging 
the Christian social education of our Catholic youth in 
their own associations of various kinds and in Catholic 
educational institutes, the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council goes on to say: “ Moreover special care should 
be taken that all, particularly the leaders of the unions, 
should possess an adequate practical knowledge of techni- 
cal, professional and economic questions.” 

I fully realize, let me here add, that the employer stands 
in the same need of Christian social education as does the 
workingman, and often in even greater need. The Sacred 
Congregation of the Council takes no less care to instruct 
employers than their employes. It in fact implies that 
in the special controversy then in question, the workers 
had entered more fully into the spirit of the Church than 
the employers, insofar as the former had gathered into 
strictly Catholic associations, while the latter had not. 
For the special benefit of the employers, the words of 
Pope Leo XIII are, therefore, once more quoted by the 
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Sacred Congregation demanding that Catholics by prefer- 
ence combine with Catholics in industrial associations, 
“unless necessity forces them to act otherwise.” 

In the Christian social education of the Catholic work- 
ingmen, Bishops and priests are called upon by the Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs and by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council to play the leading role. But this supposes the 
Christian social education of the priest himself, which is 
a field into which I cannot now enter here. 

I have directed the reader’s glance to but one little 
corner in the vast and bewildering expanse of modern 
education devoted to social science and social service, a 
field stretching out almost endlessly beyond the visible 
horizon of any single man. Yet with all this Catholics 
must become familiar. No one can, therefore, fail to 
perceive the necessity of higher social education in Cath- 
olic colleges, seminaries and schools of sociology, that 
Catholic thought and action may hold their own in this 
demesne which should be ruled by morals and religion. 


Education 





A Letter to a Freshman 
Tuomas F, Diving, S.J. 


AM taking a great deal for granted in this letter. I 

assume that you have not entered college merely to 
gratify your parents’ desire or to enjoy the athletic and 
social advantages accruing from college life. Otherwise 
you would not be interested in reading this letter. 

I am supposing that you are really desirous of knowing 
how you can best prepare yourself to attain that ideal of 
Catholic leadership which should be the goal of every 
Catholic college student. With this in mind I am going 
to give you two general principles which, I believe, will 
prove of great value in helping you to reach this goal. 
The first is that the greater part of a man’s education lies 
in that which he gives himself. 

Just what do you expect to derive from your college 
course? Is it your belief that if you can only get through 
in some way those baneful examinations that lie between 
you and a coveted degree, you can then wave your sheep- 
skin like a magic wand at the world at large, and no office 
of trust or responsibility will be too good for you? Such 
an idea is one of the most absurd on the face of God’s 
earth. And yet it is very likely to be harbored in these 
days when a man’s aptitude for success in life is too often 
judged by the number of letters he carries after his name. 
A degree is never an infallible indication of a man’s ability 
or worth. If a student has really taken his work seriously 
and, by his own personal initiative, added to his faithful 
cooperation with the inspiring guidance and assistance of 
his professors, derived from those studies necessary for 
the degree all the help they could give him in the way of 
preparation for his life’s work, then it means what it says 
—and much more. But if he looks upon his degree as an 
end in itself and upon his studies as merely necessary evils 
that must be endured in order to attain it, then I know of 
no more useless or absurd way in which he might have 
spent the money paid for the parchment. 
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You have often heard of self-educated men—men, who 
by their own private reading and study have prepared 
themselves successfully for some of the most important 
positions in the land. If all men were of that caliber, 
there would be but small need of all the colleges and insti- 
tutions of higher learning which are the proud boast of 
America today. But not all men who are desirous of pre- 
paring themselves for positions of leadership and respon- 
sibility are endowed with these qualities of personal in- 
itiative, ambition and steadfast perseverance. Hence the 
necessity of our institutions of higher learning. But no 
matter how brilliant or inspiring the professor, the stu- 
dent will never master the subject from his lectures alone, 
though he may, if he is of more than average intelligence, 
establish a rather enviable record in his prescribed ex- 
aminations. A one-hundred-per-cent efficiency in the 
mastery of any subject requires an intensive plan of pri- 
vate reading and study on the part of the student himself. 
The professor can but outline the work and explain those 
points which stand in greatest need of clarification. The 
student must fill in the details from his own private study. 
He must read in and around his subject, careful all the 
while to fit into their proper places in the general pattern 
the isolated blocks of facts or information which he will 
have gathered from his reading or from his own personal 
experience. 

Again, there is no college or university course in the 
world that is capable of turning out a finished scholar 
and a really educated man; a scholar who has a thorough 
mastery of his own particular specialty, and possesses a 
gentleman’s knowledge of everything of importance that 
lies beyond his specialty in the field of general knowledge. 
His education is never complete. When he has passed 
through the merely preliminary work of formal class- 
room routine, he must carry on the lifetime process of 
perfecting his own education. Keeping himself well in- 
formed in the development of his specialty, he must con- 
tinue to push back ever farther and farther his own intel- 
lectual frontiers in the domain of general knowledge. 
And, to repeat again what I have told you before, one of 
the first essential requisites of Catholic leadership is 
scholarship of the highest degree. 

Do you see now why I have been so anxious to impress 
upon you the importance of training yourself in regular 
habits of reading and private study, habits which will serve 
you for the rest of your life? Set aside for such reading 
a certain portion of each day. Then, as your mental hori- 
zon broadens and your interest in life and all its phases 
of development becomes deeper and keener, you will gradu- 
ally come to look upon your reading as a favorite form of 
relaxation and entertainment. A man’s education consists 
in greater part of that which he gives himself. 

But how and what should you read? This brings us 
to the second principle which I would like to impress upon 
your mind. Your reading should embrace a wide and 
comprehensive aspect covering all the fields of knowledge 
and world activity with which an educated and cultured 
gentleman and a leader of Catholic thought is expected 
to be familiar. It should possess.that quality which the 
Germans are wont to call “ world-outlook.” You should 
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be acquainted with the best productions in English and 
American literature and with the masterpieces of classical 
and modern literatures. You should keep up to date on 
at least the more importarit scientific theories and discov- 
eries. You should have a broad, general knowledge of 
the outstanding facts and movements in the history of 
the world, and a more particular knowledge of the facts 
and problems connected with the origin and development 
of your own country. Inspiration and guidance lie be- 
fore you in the lives of the great statesmen, the great 
generals, the great rulers, the great leaders in education 
and religion, the great scientists, the great authors—in 
fact the great leaders in all walks of life. 

Your reading should give you a thorough knowledge of 
the principles and forms of civil government, particu- 
larly the government of the United States. You should 
be thoroughly familiar with the history, nature and con- 
tent of the Constitution of the United States, its guar- 
anees to the people, its guarantees to you as Catholics; 
the question of the relation of Church and State in all 
its varied aspects, and the important position held by 
Catholic teaching in the origin and development of demo- 
cratic government. You should be acquainted with the 
history of the two great political parties of America, their 
services and value to the commonwealth, and the respect- 
ive principles for which they stand. 

Then there is the field of sociology, a very live and 
important subject at the present day, a practical science 
which cries to our age-old principles of Catholic philoso- 
phy for the assistance which she alone can give. You 
should know something of what is being done in the de- 
velopment of social service and case work, and in the 
efforts to obtain for all men an opportunity to enjoy not 
only the necessities, but also the conveniences of life. 
Then, too, there are the vital questions of the relation of 
capital and labor and their mutual rights and duties, the 
recognition of the worker’s right to a living wage and 
the validity as well as the limitations of the doctrine of 
private property. 

In economics you should be familiar not only with the 
fundamental notions of exchange and value, money and 
banking, etc., but with such questions as the relation and 
interdependence of industry, commerce and agriculture, 
the advantages and disadvantages of monopolies and 
trusts, and the questions of tariffs and government con- 
trol of industries, of such vital importance at the present 
time. In the economic history of modern nations, you 
will find that the economic causes of most of our recent 
wars have far outweighed the political ; hence the import- 
ance of the study of the adjustment of international 
economic relations in our present desire for the promotion 
of permanent international peace. 

Finally you should have a thorough knowledge of apol- 
ogetics, or the proofs of the Divine origin and mission 
of the Catholic Church, her principles of philosophy and 
theology, and the reasons for her defense of the out- 
standing religious and moral truths, concerning which 
she has found herself in controversy, whether in the pres- 
ent or past ages, with the leaders of rationalistic thought. 

This, although but very briefly sketched, you will prob- 
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ably consider quite a pretentious program. But it is in- 
tended to encourage, not to discourage you. Remember, 
it is not the work of a few months or a few years, but the 
plan of a lifetime. For many of these studies you can 
lay an excellent foundation from your college curriculum. 
The mastery of others will depend entirely upon your own 
ambition and personal initiative. But, with a little per- 
sistent effort, you can gain within a few years a general 
outline of world affairs which will serve as a background 
for your future study. Learn your principles first, then 
apply them to the facts. First sketch your outline, then 
fill it in and clothe it with that wealth of detail which 
you will glean from your reading and personal experience. 
I might easily go on to develop numerous other means 
that would assist you in your training for Catholic leader- 
ship, such as the application of these principles of reading 
and private study to the daily papers and current periodi- 
cals, the cultivation of the life and habits of a scholar, 
the value of travel, experience and contact with men, etc. 
But one cannot learn everything in a day. As it is I have 
rambled farther than I had ever intended. May God grant 
you the light to see clearly the ideal, and the courage, 
ambition and perseverance necessary to attain it! 


With Scrip and Staff 


S OMEHOW the American public never can be really 
set right about Mexico. Mr. Morrow comes back 
from there, testifying to his delight in the courtesy and 
beauty of the oldest civilization on this continent. Father 
Thorning returns marveling at the depth of Mexican faith, 
and the heroic temper of Mexican Catholics. It takes the 
finer hand of Mr. Carleton Beals, writing in the October 
North American to switch on the right shading of drop 
lights, set up the scenery and stage properties, and let us 
see once more the spectacle of Mexican superstition and 
priestcraft. So we get: 


Guadalupe Hidalgo, the New World Ganges of Mexico. 

The Virgin Maria. 

The camino real swarming with pilgrims. 

Poor Mexican José confronted with the symbols of Aztec glory 
and Spanish glory. Poverty-stricken José trembling before the 
majesty of the greatest Church in the world and the grandeur 
and grotesqueness of its Aztec antecedents. 

The cringing pelado. Sweetish incense. Yellow candle-fames. 
Rapt eyes. Drone of the chants; surge of the liturgy. 

The tall, fat, big-jowled priest in his robes of ermine and velvet 
passing among the ragged, shining-eyed crew. 

Nursing women; starving consumptives (etc.); mangy dogs; 
the great unwashed. 


And we learn: 


Between celebrations of mass, Indian dancers in jackets and red 
pantaloons .. . shuffle to the tune of one-stringed armadillo 
guitars. 

The stricken peon’s emotion masters him—he bursts into weep- 
ing. Finally he places his lighted candle before his favorite saint, 
drops two or three days’ wages into the pittance box and passes 
with his shaken soul into the balmy sunlight of God. 


Now the nearest to Mexico I ever got was Kansas; 
which is where Mr. Beals first started from. And the 
only Mexican Indians I have ever seen were a few section 
hands on the Union Pacific right of way. 


But I wonder 
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if there is one of those simple fellows, who, if Mr. Beals’ 
rhetoric were explained to him in plain, precise Spanish, 
would not wreath his swarthy face in an amused grin at 
the thought that his prayers to the Mother of God—odd 
as are some of the circumstances for us comfortable 
Northerners—and his Catholic respect for Jesus sacra- 
mentado, were prompted by awe at the size of the shrine 
and wonder at the gleam of the candles. 





F Mexicans read this stuff, they, too, may ask: “ Why 
are you North Americans so rhetorical when you tell 
of us; and so matter-of-fact and reticent when you tell 
of yourselves?’ Some such thought occurred to me when 
I picked up a recent survey of industrial villages in the 
United States, made by Edmund deS. Brunner, who is as 
sober an investigator as the other gentleman is a fervent- 
souled journalist. He had already prepared three studies 
of American village life. 

A new type of community has resulted in this country 
from the location of industries in the rural districts. The 
industrial village is “a place rural in size but with a pop- 
ulation of less than 2,500, but dominated by a single 
manufacturing industry, often by a single plant.” The 
present study of “Industrial Village Churches” (New 
York: Institute of Social and Religious Research. $1.50) 
is meant to help in preparing a possible program for 
Protestant religious work in that kind of community. The 
surveyor’s viewpoint is impartial; and there are many 
items of interest to Catholics. 





E learn, for instance, of the long hours of work of 

the average wage earners. “ The longest hours 
were worked in the textile mills, usually nine and a halt 
in New England, and ten or eleven in the South, although 
in one southern village the day shift toiled twelve hours 
and twenty minutes daily.” The hours per week have in- 
creased slightly but steadily since 1920. Mill work was 
looked down upon in the South; not in New England. 
School attendance was better than in the agricultural 
village in the grades; but poorer in high school. 

Some teachers reported that the foreign-stock children were 
more responsive, alert, appreciative, talented, and better-mannered 
than the native-stock Americans. This testimony recalled that 
of some of the Southern teachers to the effect that working with 
the “mill children” was more pleasant that with others be- 
cause, as one put it, “mill people never raise a row about their 
children; they appreciate any attention you give them” (page 98). 


Non-company villages were better off in many ways 
than the company-owned community : 

For where the miners owned their own homes there were no 
deportations nor were “scabs” imported. Thus the community 
was saved from internal strife. The boys and girls knew one 
another; the families visited; life was a bit more normal than in 
the company towns. When the union gave permission for local 
settlements, it was the old hands that went back to work in the 
non-company village and there was more hope of eventually re- 
storing normalcy (page 50). 

Universal testimony seemed to show that social life was more 
normal, and social and religious work more easy in inverse pro- 
portion to the extent of the company’s real-estate business (page 


58). 
There were “no athletic activities in nearly one-third 
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of the industrial villages, nor musical groups in about one- 
half ”: no “ armadillo guitars.” 





HURCH membership in all the villages studied was: 

White Protestant: 15,224 (45.7 per cent); Cath- 
olic: 16,303 (48.9 per cent); Negro Protestant, 1,804 
(5.4 per cent). Catholic church membership in the South- 
ern villages studied was 0. The average Protestant church 
membership per church was 115 as against 140 for the 
average Protestant church in the agricultural villages. 
One third of the population over ten years of age had no 
connection with the Church at all. 

In one section of the coal-fields of West Virginia both 
native stock Protestants and Catholics were strong for 
church-going. “ Curiously enough, however, more cases 
of graft in the administration of both public and union 
affairs, many of which have become matters of court 
record, were found in this church-going area than any- 
where else in the study.” 

Weaknesses in the local Catholic church situation were 
frankly admitted by priests. People from Catholic coun- 
tries, for instance, often stayed from a foreign-language 
church on the plea that they wished to be more American. 
Lack of proper catechetical instruction in the mother- 
country was blamed. 

Finally, some of the priests aver that the Catholic Church has 
made administrative blunders in locating its churches. It has ex- 
pected that its members would be willing to travel several miles to 
church, perhaps even to another community. A single church has 
therefore been expected to serve a group of villages, but in Europe 
these immigrants had been used to having churches close at hand 
and a walk of several miles to attend Mass was unthinkable. 

However, when immigrants become fairly prosperous 
and drive their own cars, they can hardly expect to be 
served strictly on the European model. 





HE author takes pains to point out the interest of 
the Catholic Church in the welfare of the people: 


In the main the Catholic churches are responsible for a larger 
social program than the Protestant although it is frequently con- 
ducted through agencies other than the Church itself (page 109). 

The large Roman Catholic churches were also highly efficient 
in the care of their people. Where present the parochial school 
helped in the ministry to the young people as did also the Knights 
of Columbus. But the large churches also had a few organiza- 
tions for men and women and conducted social events, especially 
dances and suppers (page 114). 

The Negro Protestant and the Roman Catholic churches had a 
large proportion of hands on their governing bodies than the 
white Protestant churches (page 154). 

lt was found that three-tenths of the Protestant and about one- 
fourth of the Catholic clergy preached a Labor Day sermon. 

As a rule the Catholic priests were more social-minded than the 
Protestant clergy and belonged in either the liberal or middle-of- 
the-road group, but not all. One of the priests interviewed de- 
clared that industrial conditions were out of his sphere. Two 
stated that they would not discuss these matters with parishioners 
and a fourth bitterly attacked the social and industrial program 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council. His technique was to 
terrify his congregation into coming to church and to scold them 
for all misdeeds. Men with these ideas, however, comprised but 


one-fifth of the total number of priests (page 163). 


On the other hand, he found “ singularly unvarying 
replies from the majority ” of ministers. “ ‘ The Church’s 
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one task is to preach the gospel,’ field-workers were 
told again and again.” And he adds: “ Curiously enough, 
the majority group which believes preaching to be the 
sole function of religion contained all but one or two of 
the score of ministers who had been or still were mill- 
hands or miners.” The ministers are “ ineffective, dis- 
contented, discouraged, as they admit in their conversa- 
tion and as they register in their frequent moving to new 
fields.” A Middle-Western village, “utterly without 
Catholic competition,” could find no new program, and 
“failed to overcome the social cleavage between the 
southern European and native-born group.” There were, 
however, individual instances of highly enlightened min- 
isters, especially in New England villages. 

One other question asked the ministers of these churches was 
whether they had ever taken part in a political campaign. About 
one-fourth of the white Protestants but none of the Negro 
Protestant or of the Catholic clergy replied in the affirmative. This 
activity was found almost exclusively in the Middle West and 


South. Curiously enough most of those active in politics had not 
engaged in the other activities listed above (page 160). 


And these questions were asked “ less than three months 
after the close of the presidential campaign of 1928.” 
“It is a blurred and confused picture that this array of 
data brings out,” concludes Mr. Brunner. Weary hours, 
company paternalism, class distinctions, poverty of certain 
groups, uninteresting programs, all are blamed. Perhaps 
those hundred thousand Indians pilgrimaging with one 
mind of simple joy to candle-crowned Guadalupe may 
still have something to teach us. Tue Piverim. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS MOTHER AT OSTIA 


So peacefully, beside the tranquil sea 

You sit and hold his hand, while you and he 

Gaze out beyond the line of sea and sky, 

Out and beyond where the unseeing eye 

Must pause. Fond mother, all your troubled days 
Lie smooth as the blue wave that gently sways 

The ship at anchor, for your tireless quest 

Has brought him to that port where good ships rest. 


And as you sit there, earth and sea and sky 
Become as nothing, for your spirits fly 
Beyond the tentacles of human flesh 

To distant regions, where all is as fresh 

As in the days when God said “ Let them be!” 
And with a word created land and sea. 

You look on Him with eyes that hold no dust 
To mar their vision: no vain lust 

Of worldly things, but with the promise sure 
To stainless virtue and to heart made pure. 


Sweet the communing that can only be 

A prelude to the rapturous harmony, 

Where star sings unto star in heavenly spheres, 
And mortal flesh may lay aside all fears. 

... Thus, one who mounts a hill 

Thickset with trees, and shrubs and brambles, will 
Be forced to fight his way, while creeping low, 
Nor see aught but his steps, which painful go 
To reach the summit. Suddenly a space 

Is clear about him, and he turns to face 

A world that lies all bathed in golden light, 

A glorious vision glimpsed from out his night. 


Caro. STONE. 
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Literature 


Mr. Chesterton as a Poet 
J. R. N. Maxwe t, S. J. 


O his reading public generally, the name of Gilbert 

Keith Chesterton is synonymous with the idea of 
a great Catholic apologist, one who challenges the atten- 
tion of the world by the brilliance of his style and the 
flash and fire of his thought. And yet, early in his career, 
as far back as 1900, Mr. Chesterton distinguished him- 
self as a writer of very creditable poetry. Time was, in 
fact, when there were those who felt that whatever was to 
be his fame, it would come to him because of his poems ; 
and though the prophecy has failed of fulfilment, the 
merit of his verse is by no means negligible. True, the 
amount of his poetry is slight by comparison with the 
great bulk of his prose writings, which must approach 
close to the hundred mark as compared with only five 
volumes in verse. But the contents of these five volumes 
will not easily be forgotten for their energy, genial humor, 
thorough Catholicism and sincere optimism. 

With his first volume, “ The Wild Knight and Other 
Poems,”’ Mr. Chesterton shows a quaint side of his char- 
acter which we do not meet in his numerous essays, though 
his love of affirmation with which we are all familiar from 
his prose is a constant quality in his poetry also. The 
enthusiastic lyric tone of the volume is far from being 
its least asset. These are the songs of youth, for, at the 
time of their publication, Mr. Chesterton was but twenty- 
six, and though they may lack the finesse of maturity, 
their vivid imagery, hearty directness and magnificent 
feeling will ever win them a hearing. They show us the 
young Chesterton in the atmosphere of romance and ad- 
venture with which he is usually surrounded. He is the 
Wild Knight now, even as he was thirty years ago, and 
as “ the wasting thistles whiten on his crest,” he continues 
to ride as he did then when he was “ burning forever in 
consuming fire.” The poem, “ Wild Knight,” has in 
reality sounded the keynote, the motive force of Chester- 





ton’s later life: 
So with the wan waste grasses on my spear, 
I ride forever seeking after God. 
My hair grows whiter than my thistle plume, 
And all my limbs are loose; but in my eyes 
The star of an unconquerable praise: 
For in my soul one hope forever sings, 
That at the next white corner of a road 
My eyes may look on Him. 

And since the writing of this poem Mr. Chesterton's 
eyes have been focused on the “ next white corner,” and 
to that spot he has directed all his literary efforts. 

All the poems of this first volume will not, perhaps, 
bear the test of the “ pared nail.” But they will sing down 
any barrier limits that time may throw up in the march of 
their progress, and showing the passports of enthusiasm 
they will go on to the peoples of posterity. When the 


Wild Knight wrote his poems, enthusiasm for the worth- 
while things of life was not an ever-present element in 
Life was then looked at through a veil of 
Pegasus was battening in heavily scented 


literature. 
make-believe. 
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drawing-rooms and stuffy studios, feeding from the 
sugared hand of Wilde, Beardsley and Dowson. It was 
a defiant hand that jerked his rein and sent him riding 
through the world where life was, life in the sunshine 
where green leaves grew on trees in spite of the objec- 
tions of his fellow-poets, the esthetes. Thus in “ Eccle- 
siastes ” he condemns the tenets and the practices of the 
Esthetic Movement : 

There is one sin: to call a green leaf gray, 

Whereat the sun in heaven shuddereth. 

There is one blasphemy: for death to pray 

For God alone knoweth the praise of death. 

There is one creed: ‘neath no world-terror’s wing 

Apples forget to grow on“ apple-trees. 

There is one thing is needful—everything— 

The rest is vanity of vanities. 

Mr. Chesterton, we see, is strongly affirmative even 
when he is laughing. Here is the first foreshadowing of 
that humor that has since laughed out of existence so 
many sentimentalities whether in poetry, fiction or phil- 
osophy. While the praises of Masefield are being sung 
for the part he played in bringing poetry back to the 
people, let us not forget the Wild Knight. He, too, turned 
aside from the vers de société to sing of “a gin-damned 
drunkard’s wan half-witted face”; to hurl his ultimatum 
into the teeth of the pessimist: “ You that have snarled 
through the ages, take your answer and go.” He, too, 
turned aside from the namby-pamby charm of the mauve 
decade. He took his poetic career into his own hands and 
shaped it according to his own ideals, and these ideals are 
grounded in reality. At times his charger may limp 
through a rugged, unmusical line, at times he may shy at 
a cockney rhyme, but for the most part his head is held 
high with happiness in the song of the Wild Knight. He 
has seen beauty in his fellow-man, be he saint or sinner, 
and the expression of that beauty has never failed to in- 
terest. It will not be neglected. 

Silence spanned the years that lie between 1900 and 
1911, and made that period in the poetic life of Mr. 
Chesterton doubly long. Fiction, essays, studies, biogra- 
phies and criticisms he produced a-plenty. But it would 
seem that Pegasus was being wofully overlooked during 
these eleven years of waiting. That this delay in poetic 
output was compensated for is seen in his second offer- 
ing, ““ The Ballad of the White Horse.’’ The poem is an 
epic which revolves about King Alfred as its hero, and 
which deals with one of the earliest campaigns of Chris- 
tendom, laying a bloody stress on the Battle of Ethandune. 
Chesterton is still the Wild Knight, but now he would 
seem to ride more steadily and with more assurance. His 
fine imagery is larger in its scope; he is violent generally, 
though not entirely lacking in a gentle tenderness. His 
Alfred is the King whom we all remember because of 
his burnt cakes, but he is a King for all that, and Chester- 
ton never allows us to forget the fact. His pagans, too, 
are fairly good men, though never, of course, as good as 
the Christians : 


The men of the East may spell the stars, 
And times and triumphs mark, 

But the men signed with the Cross of Christ 
Go gaily in the dark. 
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The poem is, to a great extent, the reiteration of his 
favorite theme, a thundering pride in God and the cause 
of His Church. It is his song as he turns every “ white 
corner.” 

Four years later, “ Poems” left the shop of its pub- 
lishers. Between its red covers was a gleaning of verses 
written during some twelve years. It is a famous volume 
even today because of the lusty lines of the poem 
“Lepanto,” which has been copied into almost every 
anthology of new poetry. His inspiration for the poem 
came from a conflict. As usual, Mr. Chesterton is on 
the winning side, and his poem blusteringly celebrates the 
victory which saved the Christian kingdoms of Europe 
from the invasion and conquest of the Turks. I have 
said that the Wild Knight rides more steadily. “ Lepanto,” 
with its sturdy lines of martial music and hearty cheering 
are ample proof of this fact. The somber weight of his 
“dim drums throbbing in his hills half-heard,” is lifted 
away in the lyric exultation of the victory cry: 

Vivat Hispania! 
Domino gloria! 


Don John of Austria 
Has set his people free! 


The divisions of the book indicate its breadth of theme. 
There are Dedications, War Poems, Love Poems, Re- 
ligious Poems, Rhymes for the Times, Miscellaneous 
Poems and Ballades. Surely he is living up to his own 
manifesto: 


There is one thing needful—everything— 
The rest is vanity of vanities. 


“The Ballad of Saint Barbara and Other Verses,” pub- 
lished in 1922, has brought much credit to its author. In 
addition to the fine poem to St. Barbara, the patron of 
artillery and those in danger of sudden death, the volume 
contains some thirty-four poems on various themes done 
in Chesterton’s usual sparkling manner. I quote one, 
“A Christmas Carol’ as an example of refined, yet force- 
ful satire that laughs with emphasis: 


(The Chief Constable has issued a statement declaring that carol 
singing in the streets by children is illegal, and morally and phys- 
ically injurious. He appeals to the public to discourage the prac- 
tice—Daily Paper). 


God rest you merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay; 

The Herald Angels cannot sing, 
The cops arrest them on the wing, 
And warn them of the docketing 
Of anything they say. 


God rest you merry gentlemen, 
May nothing you dismay: 

On your reposeful cities lie 
Deep silence, broken only by 
The motor horn’s melodious cry, 
The hooter’s happy bray. 


So, when the song of childhood ceased 
And Herod was obeyed, 

In his high hall Corinthian 

With purple and with peacock fan, 
Rested that merry gentleman; 

And nothing him dismayed. 
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Since the publication of “The Queen of Seven 
Swords,” in 1926, our Wild Knight has ridden away from 
poetry, leaving us with Mary, Cause of Our Joy, with 
St. James of Spain, St. Denys of France, St. Anthony of 
Italy, St. Patrick of Ireland, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. 
David of Wales and St. George of England. The swords 
they have wielded in battle have been lost to them, but 
they have met in the heart of Mary, and she, the Mother 
of Sorrows is Mother and Cause of Our Joy. Well 
might St. George who had strangled a dragon pray to her: 


We that have loved have failed thee. O fail us not! 


Chesterton we have always known as a champion of re- 
ligion in his prose writings. He is a lover of his religion 
in his poetry. When, therefore, there is question of a 
Catholic poet, with pride we can point to Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton, a Catholic and a poet, who with a truly filial 
love for Mary, our Mother, sings his songs for her: 


And men looked up at the woman made for the morning 
When the stars were young, 

For whom, more rude than a beggar’s rhyme in the gutter 
These songs are sung. 


REVIEWS 


For Joan of Arc. By Nine Members of the French Academy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

“My voices have not deceived me. My voices were from God. 
Jesus! Jesus!” So cried the little Maid in the stifling smoke 
of the pyre at Rouen—and died. At the time voices from every 
corner of Europe proclaimed her a saint, and her mission from 
God. Christendom, at the time, could explain the historical facts 
only on the assumption of supernatural forces—potius erant a Deo 
facta quam ab homine (these things were done rather by God than 
man) said the hard-headed soldier Dunois. “This was done by 
Our Lofd,” said the spiritually perceptive Gerson. Centuries 
later the cynical, “critical ” historians of the nineteenth century 
arched their intellectual eyebrows and curled their literary lips. 
The most condescending allowed a kind of historical “ miracle” 
effected by an abstract divinity called “national consciousness.” 
What is significant in this present remarkable book is that nine 
of the most notable members of that quintessence of intellectuality, 
the French Academy, here break away from the “ critics” and go 
back to the contemporaries. Foch, the greatest military genius 
of our age, examines the campaign of 1429 and pronounces that 
“Joan had been the moving spirit in the fight and prime factor 
of that tremendous force that brought the great victory to the 
French.” And yet, as we see from Louis Bertrand’s account of 
“Joan in Lorraine,” she was nothing in herself but a simple 
peasant girl. Her life, as history knows it, is not to be explained, 
he adds, on natural grounds. “Such explanations are never 
really satisfying, based as they are on more or less gratuitous 
hypotheses.” And as for the “ Divine” power of patriotism Louis 
Bertrand notes well: “We are only too well aware that she 
owes nothing more to our soil than to have eaten its bread and 
breathed the air of its woods and meadows.” It is so with the 
other profound scholars and penerating critics who write these 
essays. Gabriel Hanotaux in the Epilogue summarizes both the 
contents and the significance of these contributions. “A marshal 
of France, in whom breathes the soul of France—a prelate, heir 
to the highest religious glories of France—a writer versed in souls 
—one of the most graceful minds of the present day—a master 
of the art of evoking historical events—another who has devoted 
himself to the greatest problems of religious history. Now what 
are the judgments of these men, great in intellectual and moral 
courage, absolutely disinterested, conscious of their responsibility 
in face of opinion and in face of renown, at a time when they have 
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no need of oath taking to convince us that they are telling the 
truth? This is the answer: their views are exactly the same as 
those of the men who were their counterparts five centuries ago. 
Foch speaks as Dunois spake. Msgr. Baudrillart speaks like 
Jean Gerson. Lavedan, Henri-Robert, Goyau, Bertrand, Madelin, 
repeat the sentiments of Alain Chartier, Christine de Pisan, Martin 
V’s clerk, poets, writers, historians; and all adopt the language 
of the people, holding out their hands at the passing of the noble 
girl; they say what she herself said in her simple, straightforward 
speech: ‘Daughter of God—Messenger of God—God who sent 
me.’” Here, in a word, is Catholic critical scholarship with its 
head lifted high, looking fearlessly to God for explanations which 
are not to be found in the groveling hypotheses of the unbelievers. 
The book is tastefully bound, well printed, and beautifully illus- 
trated from the miniatures and manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 


G. G. W. 





Geschichte der spanischen Nationalliteratur in ihrer Bliitezeit. 
Von Lupwic Pranpt. Freiburg in Breisgau and St. Louis: 
Herder. $9.00. 

The history of Spanish literature is not the mere history of 
books. It is the history of movements, persons, Divine aspira- 
tions, spiritual cities and realms, which influence our lives today, 
which have entered into the very texture of Catholicism. The 
panorama spread by Ludwig Pfandl in his six hundred closely 
packed pages is the background of many of the most stirring 
and dramatic features of the Counter-Reformation. It is the 
story of St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross, of the three 
thousand or more mystical writers who flourished in Spain at the 
height of the mystical movement. It is the background of 
Ignatius Loyola; of Latin American civilization; of a thousand 
things which have become so familiar to us that we never think 
of them as having had any assignable beginning. The book’s 
dedication to Don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, the great literary 
historian of modern Spain, is an indication of the way in which 
the author approaches his subject. Ludwig Pfandl writes from 
an enormous familiarity with his subject; as he himself says 
“from an illimitable reading.” His style, despite the mass of 
concrete details, is gracious and warm. In spite of the many 
topics selected for special treatment, some of which would almost 
make a book in themselves, the arrangement is orderly. Such 
topics as the Bible and the biblical movement in Spain, the char- 
acteristics of Spanish mysticism, the Christianization of Plato, the 
literary effects of the reign of Philip II and his immediate suc- 
cessors, the eucharistic autos sacramentales, the baroque, whose 
essence, at its best, he places in the “ humanizing of the awesome 
and mysterious combined with esthetic collectivism,” the inner 
purpose of Cervantes, the verdict of non-proven as to any con- 
nection between Spanish cultismo and conceptismo and English 
“euphuism” and French “ preciosity,” are discussed in a fresh 
and modern manner, but with a reverent touch. Some of his finer 
characterizations of ascetical and mystical movements are worthy 
of Bremond, without Bremond’s capriciousness. If translated, 
the book should help to kill, in this country, some of the “ black 
legend” concerning Spain. | i om 


Town Government in Massachusetts, 1630-1930. By Joun 
F. Sty. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

Among the many interesting and instructive observances of the 
tercentenary celebration of the Massachusetts Bay Colony is this 
attractive little volume from the pen of a Lecturer on Govern- 
ment at Harvard University. Claimed to be the first real system- 
atic historical treatment of Massachusetts town government, it 
also presents a detailed analysis and careful appraisal of its modern 
contemporary aspects. The author takes us back to the Pilgrim 
and Puritan days of colonization, and introduces us to the prac- 
tical and at times delightfully amusing workings of the old Town 
Meeting. He pictures for us the many serious and difficult prob- 
lems, administrative, legislative and judicial, that troubled the 


minds and distressed the hearts of these strong, sturdy, stalwart 
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pioneers; he shows us how nobly they faced them; more im- 
portant still, he describes how satisfactorily they solved them. 
He traces for us the birth, the growth, the development, the transi- 
tions, the changes, the improvements, the successes and the failures 
in government of many a familiar and cherished spot in present 
day Massachusetts topography. The chapter entitled, “ A Critique 
of Town Origins,” is particularly interesting and instructive. 
Here we are made acquainted with the more common explana- 
tions of the historical origins and early influence of Town Gov- 
ernment in New England. Here, too, the different schools of 
historians, ancient and modern, are permitted to philosophize in 
defense of their respective theories, and summarize succinctly their 
respective conclusions. Here the author discloses his own pref- 
erence for and acceptance of the theory advanced by Edward 
Channing, that precedents are not to be construed as prototypes, 
that the towns were based on no models, that “they grew by the 
exercise of English common sense, combined with the circum- 
stances of the place.” An expression of this kind is, however, 
very unfortunate, because it is apt to lead one to believe that the 
early settlers in Massachusetts were almost entirely of pure Eng- 
lish extraction. As a matter of fact even a cursory reading of 
the early records reveals thousands of names which no intelligent 
person, much less a learned historian, could possibly mistake for 
anything but of old Irish origin. And being true, we may be sure 
that the common sense was not restricted to any particular racial 
group in the consideration and determination of colonial prob- 
lems, but, on the contrary, was enjoyed and exercised by all the 
colonists for the common good of their embryonic communities. 
We recommend this volume as a valuable contribution to the 
study of government. We know it will be of intense interest to 
the citizens of Massachusetts. We hope it will be read and studied 
by the citizens of the country. 5. Be Ee 


Good-bye to All That. By Rosert Graves. New York: 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. $3.00. 

Unfortunately Robert Graves’ story of his life first appeared 
when war books were flooding the market; consequently it was 
read neither as widely nor as discriminatingly as it deserved. 
Too much attention was paid to what he has to say of the War and 
too little to what he has to say of himself and it is what he has 
to say of himself that gives the book its greatest value. War or 
no war, Graves would be a man worth knowing something about ; 
he feels intensely, reasons vigorously, and refuses to look at life 
through any other eyes than his own. Unusual is hardly the 
word for him; abnormal would be better. In his younger days, 
indeed, he used to play crazy in order to frighten his tormentors 
into letting him alone. He was quite as morbid and uneasy with 
himself as such a trick indicates, and certain loathsome practices 
which he observed when at school at Charterhouse made him 
more morbid and uneasy still. Thrown into war when still a boy, 
he managed to get through it “somehow, anyhow, in the hopes 
that things would mend.” He did it by blunting his sensibilities 
in order to preserve his sanity; to that extent, at least, the War 
was a godsend to him. Those chapters of the book which do 
treat of the War are immeasurably superior to most of the stuff 
which has been coming off the press of late, even to “ All Quiet 
on the Western Front.” Other writers recall, and live again in 
imaginations grown accustomed to the milder ways of peace, the 
horror of the trenches. What they show us is the soldier looking 
back at war, not the soldier actually under fire. In Graves we 
see the soldier hardening his mind and managing, after a fashion 
anyway, to take the foulness of his trade in a matter-of-fact sort 
of way. Thus Graves, by avoiding the lurid realism, so called, 
of the other writers gives a far more accurate account than they 
of things as they were. The concluding chapters recount the 
post-War years briefly and trace a hurried outline of the author’s 
esthetic views. They are not profound views nor are they notice- 
ably original; however, they may be recommended to the attention 
of those critics who imagine that every unconventional writer is 
either a radical or a poseur. D. P. M. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Belles Lettres.—In “ Between the Lines,” (Harvard University 
Press. $1.25), H. M. Tomlinson tells the members of the Harvard 
Union what literature means to him. He is somewhat vague in 
answering this direct question, especially where the matter of style 
is concerned. He realizes this and admits it frankly. It is all 
still a wonderful mystery to him. But be that as it may, he has 
some very wise things to say on literary criticism, style in writ- 
ing, and modern civilization and its ideals. He is gently sad in 
the face of present trends, but not without hope that the voices 
of the few crying in the wilderness may yet be heard. The lec- 
ture is couched in delightfully flowing prose and should be an 
inspiration to all who have lost heart because of the present 
occupation of the arts with the dunghill. 

Those who have derived pleasure from Mrs. Norris’ novels will 
be glad to read her latest essay, “ Beauty in Letters” (Doubleday, 
Doran. $1.00), in which she tells of the pleasure she has found 
in books. The essay is frankly enthusiastic; an appeal to those 
who are beset by doubts and discouragement and disillusionment 
with life, to find surcease, and forgetfulness in the timeless beau- 
ties hidden between the covers of good books. In telling some of 
the beauties she herself has found in books, Mrs. Norris reveals 
a catholic taste in reading. Her enthusiasm is contagious. Ex- 
pose yourself to it if you have not yet learned the joy that good 
books can give. 

Louis Cazamian, Professor of English Literature and Civiliza- 
tion at the University of Paris, has written a very urbane and 
keenly analytical book, “ The Development of English Humor” 
(Macmillan. $2.00). In the very beginning of the book he warns 
us that humor is not to be identified with the merely comic. A 
thing is made humorous “by expressing it with a certain twist, 
a queer reserve, an inappropriateness, and as it were an uncon- 
sciousness of what we all the time feel it to be.” This, in itself, 
is not overwhelmingly clear, but the author’s meaning becomes 
far more understandable as he treats each period of English lit- 
erature from the beginning to the Renaissance. His examples are 
for the most part happily chosen; his discussion of the influence of 
early French writings on English humor reveals wide reading and 
deep study; and his comparison of English, French, and Ameri- 
can temperaments shows keen observation and balanced judgment. 

From the pedagogical standpoint, “A College Handbook to 
Newman” (Catholic Education Press. $1.25) is a very sane book. 
“This little book is intended,” writes Dr. Edwin Ryan, the 
author, “as a help in the reading of Newman, not as a substitute 
for such reading.” This idea is stressed throughout the book and 
the student is constantly sent back to Newman's text itself. 
There is an introductory chapter containing biographical matter 
and suggestions for the study of Newman; the author then takes 
up Newman’s works beginning with his Anglican writings, con- 
tinuing through the transition period and Catholic books, and end- 
ing with a chapter on Newman as an educator. The book should 
stimulate the student in his study of Newman and give him a fine 
appreciation of this holy man and master of English prose. Any 
book that can do that is worth while. 





The “Catholic Mind.”—The October issues of the Catholic 
Mind (America Press. 5 cents) contain a wide variety of interest- 
ing and valuable papers. The issue of October 8 carries two ad- 
dresses given in connection with the Bay Colony Tercentenary : 
“The Legacy of the Puritans,” by His Eminence Cardinal O’Con- 
nell; and “ Massachusetts and American Letters,” by the Rev. 
John E. Wickham, D.D. There is also an article by Pére de la 
Taille, S.J., “ The Epithet Orthodox,” which clarifies a much- 
misunderstood topic; and a paper on the sufferings of the Chris- 
tian minorities in Iraq. In the issue for October 22, “ Church 
and State in Mexico,” by Joseph F. Thorning, S.J., is followed by 
a striking address by Robert I. Gannon, S.J., on the occasion of 
the reopening of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J., and by a 
paper on the Belgian Jociste Movement, which gives the history 
and scope of this promising form of Catholic social education, and 
discusses its applicability to other lands. 
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Seed. The Sky Girl. Wild Wind. An Abandoned Woman. 
The Case of Anne Bickerton. Rancher Jim. 


With the abstract desirability of the general proposition ex- 
pressed towards the end of “ Seed” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00), 
by Charles G. Norris, namely, that the better families should 
perpetuate themselves by more numerous children and that the 
weaker stocks should have fewer offspring, there can be no dis- 
agreement. But the quarrel begins with the definition of better 
families, of weaker stocks, of racial strains, and the like. It con- 
tinues more fiercely with the question of the means and methods 
of attaining this desirable aim. Mr. Norris contends, and rightly, 
that artificial limitation as practised by the wealthier, better-edu- 
cated, finer-heredity classes is to be condemned; but he is not so 
sound when, through one of his characters, he shows favor to 
the proposition that knowledge of contraceptive practices should 
be freely disseminated, and control advocated, among the lower 
social classes. The Catholic Church applies one rule to the highest 
and the lowest. Mr. Norris treats of the various aspects of this 
most delicate subject in the fortunes of a large Catholic family. 
Some of the sons and daughters of Colonel Dan Carter have too 
many children, and regret it; some have too few, and likewise 
regret it. But all are faced with the problem of children and 
their conception. Mr. Norris is sincerely and honestly judicial 
in his treatment, though he uses the judicial power of selection 
and insistence. He presents the Catholic doctrine through the 
lips of a priest who is, incidentally, a wise and lovable priest. 
But he more than balances this with views and arguments hostile 
to the Catholic position. He has evidently labored to state the 
views and problems as honestly as he can; but Catholic readers 
cannot accept any arguments from the viewpoint of unsound 
economics, sociology, pleasure or worldly prudence in a matter 
that has been clearly settled by Divine law. This matter is be- 
yond debate. 

“The Sky Girl” (Century. $1.75), by Dorothy Verrill, is a 
War ace’s daughter who decided to learn to fly. Despite obstacles 
and discouragement she wins her wings. The story is for the 
ever-increasing legions of air-minded girls. It is well written and 
has more than the average percentage of exciting incidents to 
hold the reader’s interest. 

Should a younger sister become a “doormat” in her invalid 
older sister’s home, making her lover wait long years and post- 
poning the building of her own home? Temple Bailey’s latest 
book, “ Wild Wind” (Penn Publishing Co. $2.00), answers this 
question in a manner that should make other “ Aunt Jacks” pause 
before they decide on as futile a sacrifice as she did. The setting 
is old Salem, Mass., in the years after the World War. Miss 
Bailey has given her reading public another readable novel. 

When a woman deserts her husband and abandons her children 
and her home in order to become the mistress of another man, a 
social stigma attaches to her, altogether apart from the idea of 
sin. A novelist who condones her actions, who creates sympathy 
for her, who insists that she has so laudable a courage, who re- 
peats, time and again, that all the husbands and wives of her 
circle are burning with a desire to imitate her, is to be reprobated. 
Howard Vincent O’Brien, in “ An Abandoned Woman” (Double- 
day, Doran. $1.00), makes an eloquent appeal in favor of such a 
person. Mr. O’Brien writes so well that one mourns his distorted 
notions of life and morality. 

Most of the action in “ The Case of Anne Bickerton” (Boni. 
$2.00), by S. Fowler Wright, is presented before a coroner's jury, 
and later shifted to the court itself. This is just another very 
mediocre detective story. The book has a poor mystery and a 
puerile solution, no literary merit, and not sufficient interest to 
hold the normal reader. 

The story of a young Canadian who, reversing the usual order, 
returned to England to recoup his lost fortune and to forget the 
girl who had married another man is told by Harold Bindloss in 
“Rancher Jim” (Stokes. $2.00). He does both on his uncle's 
sheep ranch in northern England. His career makes a wholesome 
story, with interest enough, plenty of local color and some really 
fine characterization. 








Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


First Catholic School in America 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It will be no doubt interesting to your readers, on the occasion 
of our annual Field Mass at Old Bohemia near Warwick, Md., 
on the first Sunday of October, to recall some facts about this 
earliest center of Catholic activity on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land and the site of the first Catholic school in America. 

Old Bohemia was founded by the Jesuit Fathers under Father 
Thomas Mansell in 1704. From here the Jesuit Fathers pro- 
ceeded to establish missions, churches, and schools in Delaware 
and Pennsylvania. At Old Bohemia they had already established 
a college which was attended by such famous men as Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, by his cousin John Carroll, the first Bishop of 
America, and by many others. This college was opened in 1745 
by the Rev. Thomas Poulton, S.J., who is buried with four other 
pioneer Jesuits in the plot surrounded by boxwood in the rear 
of the church. This college was the original Georgetown Uni- 
versity and continued until the present one was founded, in 1789, 
in Washington, D. C. Then Bohemia was abandoned by the 
Jesuits as*a college site. 

An attempt, however, was made to revive it in 1795, when the 
Sulpician Fathers from St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore took 
charge of Bohemia. The Rev. Ambrose Marechal, afterwards 
the third Archbishop of Baltimore, was in charge during that 
time. Here they hoped to found a preparatory seminary for ec- 
clesiastical students, but, after four years’ trial, abandoned the 
project and returned to Baltimore. The Jesuits again took charge 
of Bohemia and remained in charge until 1899, when the secular 
priests of the Diocese of Wilmington assumed control. Bohemia 
is now a mission church of the parish at Middletown, Del. 

The annual Field Mass at Old Bohemia will recall such 
memories of the past with an added prayer that the heads of 
Catholic education in America will one day join the pilgrimage 
to the site of the first Catholic school in America. 

Middletown, Del. (Rev.) Joun H. WaAtsuH. 


Dublin’s Central Catholic Library 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An American living for a time in Ireland, I would like to call 
to the attention of the readers of AMERICA one of the most im- 
pressive enterprises I have seen in Dublin. It is the Central 
Catholic Library, 18 Hawkins Street, founded in 1922 and now 
numbering 16,000 volumes. Before its establishment, there existed 
in Dublin no collection of Catholic books available to the general 
public. All the Dublin subscription libraries and the three chief 
public reference libraries were under Protestant control. To 
understand this situation it is well to remember that Dublin con- 
tains more than 100,000 Protestants, belonging for the most part 
to the well-to-do classes. Hence the Central Catholic Library was 
founded to provide a center of Catholic thought and action, where 
people of all classes could consult and make use of the products 
of Catholic scholarship and learning. 

The library has two parts; one part is a lending department, 
the other a department for reading and reference. Of its 16,000 
volumes, 4,000 are in the lending library, and 12,000 in the refer- 
ence rooms. There are nearly 300 regular borrowers from the 
lending library, but the major interest attaches to the reference de- 
Divided into thirty sections, it is especially rich in 
How- 


partment. 
philosophy, history, apologetics and Ireland and the Faith. 


ever, the other sections are ample and well selected. For example, 
the section on the Life of Christ, including works in all languages, 
is one of the most complete I have seen. There is, too, a splendid 
collection of encyclopedias, dictionaries, bibliographies; and the 
periodical rack numbers over a hundred publications in many 
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tongues. It is indeed a unique feature of the library that standard 
works in all languages are to be found in the various sections. 

I have been told that a large part of the library has been formed 
from contributions of books and money from people of nearly 
every nation. Perhaps some of America’s readers will wish to 
become benefactors of the library. 

Dublin. 

[To give credit where it is deserved, it should be added that 
most of the success of this unique library is due to the efforts of 
Stephen J. Brown, S.J., one of the great bibliographers of the 


day. His “Catalog of Novels and Tales by Catholic Authors ” 
will shortly be issued by the America Press.—Ed. AmMerica.] 


ALLAN P. FarreLt, S.J. 


Omission and Error 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Critical observations contain at least the implied praise that 
your words are found deserving of attention and scrutiny. 

Anent your editorial on Father Dominic Giacobbi, in the issue 
of America for October 4, may I ask how you came to overlook 
the most famous one of that glorious band of Italian Jesuits who 
left their mark on the Pacific Coast and in the great Northwest? 
I mean Father Joseph Cataldo, revered Indian missionary and 
far-sighted founder of what eventually became Gonzaga University 
at Spokane. 

New York. H..A. C. 

[America thanks H. A. C. for supplying the omission, which 
was accidental, and takes this occasion to correct an error in the 


editorial referred to. Father Giacobbi was born, not in Italy, but 
in Corsica——Ed. AMERICcA.] 


Tat, Tat! 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been hoping that Mr. Fitzgerald would get a few good 
wallopings, but no one else seems to want to speak. 

His hospital experience was so extensive—two hours—that one 
wonders if his opinion has any value, except to himself. He had 
an energetic thorough-going nurse who was about to do, what, 
apparently, she thought needed to be done, but he skipped before 
she could start; and that makes me think of a cartoon of a man 
who goes to a dentist’s office, and at the first squawk from the 
inner room picks up his hat and scoots. Possibly Mr. Fitzgerald 
has laughed over that sort of story, and if he hasn’t, the rest of 
us have. 

I have been in a hospital twice. The first time I was rather 
forlorn and unhappy, and for an hour or two inclined to think that 
I was not getting all the attention required. I got acquainted 
with the nurses, had good service and friendliness, and before I 
left, my room was a kind of camping ground for some of the 
student nurses who used it for their study hour—or rather cram- 
ming hour, just before class. 

The last time I was there many weeks. There is no superlative 
to express my feeling for my special nurse. She is the best ever. 
At night I had the regular staff care, the student nurses, who 
varied, but were unvarying in their will to do all that they could 
for their patients. For twelve hours each girl has the care of 
twelve to fifteen sick people, among them fussy men with notions, 
and they certainly have no time to hold hands or pet a fevered 
brow. Again I met friendliness, and towards the last of my stay, 
my room came to be a meeting place for a convention of tatters. 
If it be that there are those who do not understand, I will ex- 
plain that it is a place where tatters meet to tat. See? 

Tatting is good for the nerves, and if Mr. Fitzgerald will learn 
to tat, I am sure it will be for general comfort of his next nurse. 

Pittsfield, Mass. M. E. Devanny. 


Back Numbers of “ Thought” Wanted 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Repeated requests come from librarians for back numbers of 
Thought. As the issues of June, 1926, and June, 1927, are com- 
pletely exhausted, it is asked that anyone having copies of these 
issues, and willing to part with them, communicate with the busi- 
ness office of the America Press. 


New York. F. P. LEB. 











